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Editorial Comment 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION AT HOUSTON 


EMBERS of the American 
M Bankers Association who attend 
the annual convention to be 
held at Houston during the week of 
October 24 will have an opportunity of 
observing at first hand the remarkable 
development of Texas within recent 
years. While the growth of our largest 
state has been really phenomenal, it has 
not been accompanied by any undue 
trumpeting of the fact. For its size and 
what it has achieved, Texas is really a 
very modest community. It is hoped that 
the bankers who attend the convention 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
of visiting all sections of the state, for 
there is much to see and learn every- 
where. Houston and the entire state 
may be depended on to give a hearty 
welcome to the bankers of the country. 
On account of the importance of 
agriculture in the State of Texas, and in 
that section of the country generally, it 
would be expected that farming interests 
should receive special attention at the 
Houston convention. There is a wide- 
spread belief that farming is not only less 
prosperous than manufacturing, but that 
in some way it is not receiving in legis- 
lation the consideration that its impor- 
tance deserves. The bankers of the coun- 
try may well give to this matter their 
most earnest attention, in order that they 
may help in reaching a wise solution of 
what is called “the farm problem.” 
Probably it will be found that in Texas 
the local feeling among bankers and the 
people generally is rather conservative 
in regard to this question. 
The convention will find a fruitful 


theme of discussion also in our whole 
policy toward foreign investing. “Better 
banking” should not be overlooked in ar- 
ranging the program. 

It is hoped that the attendance at 
Houston will be large. The convention 
itself should be interesting; the visit to 
Texas is bound to be so. 


ENLIGHTENED CONCEPTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


CCEPTING the presidency of the 
International Chamber of Com- 


merce, at the Stockholm meeting, 
Dr. Pirelli, the new president, said: 


“Trade is not war. It is an exchange 
of goods and services. Enlightened self- 
interest should prompt the business men 
of all countries to desire prosperity for 
their customers.” 


This enlightened view of trade has al- 
ready made considerable headway so far 
as relates to domestic trade. Generally, 
in any particular nation, the manufac- 
turers and merchants understand quite 
well that if they are to prosper those to 
whom their wares are to be sold must 
prosper also. The same view extends 
also to different classes. Here in the 
United States, good crops that can be 
sold at a fair profit are indispensable to 
generally prosperous conditions. So 
that the manufacturer and the merchant 
eagerly scan the crop reports and agri- 
cultural market conditions as a barome- 
ter of prosperity. It is idle to claim 
that the East—where manufacturing pre- 
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dominates—is indifferent to the South 
and West—where agriculture is pre- 
dominant. 

But when we come into the domain of 
international trade, a different view 
seems to prevail. Yet one can hardly un- 
derstand how we are to sell abroad unless 
the foreign customer is able to buy. It 
is vital to us that his prosperity be main- 
tained. And there is nothing more de- 
structive to his prosperity than war. 
Furthermore, international trade rival- 
ries are now looked on as one of the most 
potent causes of war. Ineed, it is quite 
customary to regard trade of this char- 
acter as in itself a kind of war. But is it 
not a false conception of international 
trade? 

A nation will sell goods to other cout. 
tries in proportion to the energy and skill 
of its inhabitants in utilizing and adapt- 
ing its natural resources to the needs of 
other lands. If one country lags behind 
another in supplying these needs, the 
remedy is not war, but a searching exam- 
ination of its own shortcomings. Is labor 
efficient? Are the manufacturers and 
traders sufficiently skilful and energetic? 
Are the goods produced such as other 
peoples need and are willing and able 
to pay for? 

Few countries in the world are less 
dependent upon international trade than 
ourselves. A few commodities excepted, 
we could bar our gates against the world 
and still continue to have the things es- 
sential to our economic well-being. Nev- 
ertheless, we are profoundly interested 
in developing trade with the world, and 
we shall become increasingly so as time 
goes on. It could therefore be wished, 
for the sake of our own welfare and 
that of the world at large, that the en- 
lightened conception of international 
trade as set forth by Dr. Pirelli should 
generally prevail. Such a conception 
would not diminish trade between na- 
tions but would greatly increase it, be- 
cause it would help in destroying the 
belief that trade itself is war either of a 
commercial or military nature. Once this 


more enlightened view prevails, and 
statesmen and peoples put forth their 
utmost energies in enlarging the world’s 
exchange of goods and services, a new 
era of prosperity will dawn for the 
human race. 


ANOTHER BILLION-DOLLAR 
BANK 


ECENTLY the total resources of 

the Chase National Bank of New 

York have passed the billion 

dollar mark, a distinction previously held 

by the National City Bank of New York 

only, whose balance sheet now shows an 

aggregate of mure than $1,537,000,000. 

Both banks have } rapidly growing 

of late, as have a number of others, both 

in New York and other large financial 
centers. 

Banking growth in general has been 
due to the growth of the country’s busi- 
ness. Individual banks have increased 
in size chiefly for this reason, and for 
the further reason that they have dis 
played exceptional skill in their manage- 
ment. They have been farsighted in dis 
cerning the tendencies of the times and 
in making adequate provision for meet: 
ing them. 

One does not need a very long memory 
to recall a time when the aggregate re- 
sources of the New York Clearing House 
banks were less than those of either of 
the two institutions mentioned above. 
This fact makes these figures all the more 
impressive, emphasizing the strides we 
are making in banking development. 

Large as are the resources of these 
two New York banks, the Midland Bank 
of London is far in the lead of both. 
The aggregate of its balance sheet on 
June 30 was £433,902,629, or about 
$2.000,000,000. 

In making this comparison, however, 
it must be borne in mind that the Mid: 
land Bank has a very large number of 
branches, while the Chase National and 
National City have only a few branches. 
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Perhaps, as the branches of national 
banks tend to increase under the new 
law, our banks will approach the figures 
of the big London banks, though the 
American banks have not the same latti- 
tude in establishing branches as the 
English banks have. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
CO-OPERATION 


the operations of the Bank of 

France in making foreign gold pur. 
chases have directed attention once more 
to the need for closer co-operation be- 
tween the world’s ‘leading nioncy cen- 
ters. Practical ro “iitidn ot thi- need 
was given by the conference in New 
York of leading foreign banking author- 
ities with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
that city. In the still unsettled condition 
of the monetary situation in a number of 
countries such co-operation is essential if 
plans already formed are not to be upset. 
However desirous any country may be, 
either to effect a stabilization of its cur- 
rency, or to make a direct return to the 
gold standard, reforms of this character 
will be very difficult to carry out without 
a large measure of sympathy and help 
from countries where the monetary sit- 
vation is more fortunate. A policy of 
international financial co-operation with- 
in safe limits is dictated by self-interest 
if from no other motives. For in the 
long run measures that are taken with- 
out due regard for the situation as a 
whole are likely to react unfavorably 
even upon the country where they may 
originate. 

The action of the Bank of France has 
been criticised, but perhaps what it did 
served to call attention to the urgency 
tor wider co-operation between the great 
banks «f the world than has recently 
existed. One may reasonably entertain 
the hope that this lesson may not be 
without its effect on all concerned. 

Our Federal Reserve Banks as the cus- 


Tite disturbances lately caused by 


todians of an enormous gold fund have 
an important part to play under present 
conditions. It is believed that they are 
not unmindful of their responsibilities. 
The recent meeting of financial authori- 
ties in New York is a further evidence of 
the important position occupied by this 
country in world finance. 


USES FOR AMERICAN CAPITAL 
AT HOME 


investing we are likely to overlook 

the favorable opportunities that exist 
for the employment of American capital 
at home. Speaking before the annual 
convention of the National Electric Light 
Association, Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, pointed out this tendency. Mr. 
Mitchell did not oppose the investment 
of American capital abroad, but merely 
showed that there are some good uses for 
capital at home of which full advantage 
is not being taken. He referred par- 
ticularly to the railroads, many of which 
are in need of block signal systems, im- 
proved rolling stock and better terminal 
facilities. He said, in substance, that 
with an abundance of funds available for 
investment, now was a favorable time for 
the railways to begin to make provision 
for the growth of business which is bound 
to come in the near future. Mr. Mitchell 
went on to say that with conditions in- 
creasingly favorable to stock financing 
only three railroads had availed them- 
selves of these conditions in the last five 
years.. He was not unmindful that the 
attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission toward railway financing 
hindered the roads from taking full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, and ex- 
pressed the hope for a more co-operative 
attitude on the part of this body. 

It would be deplorable, five or ten 
years from now, if the railways of the 
United States should find themselves in 
need of greatly enlarged facilities—as is 


[i our newly-acquired taste for foreign 
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reasonably certain to be the case—and 
could not readily and easily procure the 
funds needed to provide them, and large- 
ly because our lending capacity had been 
exhausted by foreign loans. 

Mr. Mitchell’s admonition to the rail- 
roads is timely, and should be heeded. 
This is also true of his suggestion to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN 
IOWA 


S one of the leading farming states 
Ae the Union it would naturally 
be expected, if agricultural con- 
ditions are as bad as they are customarily 
painted, that this situation would be re- 
flected in Iowa if anywhere in the coun- 
try. And yet, if one may trust the evi- 
dence given at the recent convention of 
the Iowa Bankers Association, things are 
not so bad out that way. Here are some 
things the bankers of the state say: 


“We record with satisfaction the con- 
tinuous progress made by the great State 
of Iowa toward completion of the post- 
war readjustment. The results of seven 
years of thrift, economy and hard work 
are reflected in greatly decreased indebt- 
edness, increasing bank deposits and buy- 
ing power, and renewed investment in 
Iowa farms at satisfactory prices. 

“Towa is coming into her own again. 
The high level of the intelligence of her 
people applied to the great fertility of 
her soil has brought increased income 
from the farms, while the production of 
her factories has steadily advanced. 

“We believe Iowa is entering a new 
era. The underlying value of her pro- 
ductive soil has never been questioned. 
With renewed confidence in her re- 
sources, her institutions and the qualities 
of her men and women, Iowa looks for- 
ward, and is moving forward, with cour- 
age and an abiding confidence. 

“We believe in the greater diversifica- 
tion of industry in Iowa. We have seen 
the value of such policy as applied to in- 


dividual farms. A broader diversifica- 
tion with the state as a unit will prove 
equally beneficial to the whole people. 
We favor the fullest encouragement to 
the scientific development of all the by- 
products of agriculture, and we pledge 
our earnest co-operation in the further- 
ance of both these policies. 

“We recognize that a vastly improved 
standard of banking obtains in our state 
and for their assistance along these lines 
we tender our commendations to the 
superintendent of banking and banking 
board. 

“With the return of improved condi- 
tions we may expect a return of the glib 
salesman of speculative and worthless se- 
curities. Iowa lost $200,000,000 in 1918 
in ‘blue sky’ investments. We believe 
every banker in Iowa will cheerfully give 
financial counsel to his customers. We 
urge upon the people of the state that 
they investigate before they invest.” 


From the ending of this cheerful state- 
ment it might be inferred that the peo 
ple of Iowa are somewhat unsophisti- 
cated in the matter of making invest: 
ments, but it would probably be found 
on investigation that in proportion to 
the amounts invested their losses are no 
greater, if so great, as in states where 
the people are supposedly wiser in mak- 
ing investments. New York and Boston 
have been among the most fertile fields 
for the operations of get-rich-quick pro 
moters. 

But, however this may be, it is gratify: 
ing to note that Iowa is prospering; also 
that the bankers of the state are alive to 
the importance of sound banking as well 
as safe investing. 


INSURANCE THAT DID NOT 
INSURE 


ANSAS is one of the latest states 
to announce a failure of the 
scheme for the guaranty of de 


posits in failed banks. It is stated that 
the fund likely to be available for pay- 
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ment of losses to depositors in failed 
banks is some $5,000,000 short of the 
amount required to meet such losses. 

Manifestly, a guaranty fund that fails 
of its object is a form of deception that 
is very much to be condemned. The 
very word “insurance” has come to have, 
and justly so, almost a sacred signifi- 
cance. It may be said that our great 
insurance companies, whether fire or life, 
have made a record that warrants the 
confidence our people have in insurance. 
It has come to be a form of protection 
on which reliance may be placed. 

But it is a palpable misuse of the term 
“insurance” to apply the word to a 
scheme for “insuring” bank deposits, 
when this insurance turns out to be il- 
lusory. 

Doubtless some form of deposit 
guaranty could be invented that would 


prove effective, although the repeated 
failures of state deposit-guaranty schemes 
do not afford much ground for this be- 
lief. If the state is to guarantee de- 
posits, it would have to exercise a much 
more rigid scrutiny over the organization 
and management of banks than now 
exists. Nor is it certain that this would 
answer. Bankers themselves might afford 
something approaching nearer to an ef- 
fective guaranty, but to do this they 
would have virtually to control the man- 
agement of the banks whose deposits 
they guaranteed. Clearing-house super- 
vision of banks, where efficiently exer- 
cised, is about the nearest approximation 
to the insurance of deposits that has yet 
been devised. It is not, in fact, an in- 
surance of deposits, but a reasonable as- 
surance of sound banking. 


THE VALUE OF A PROMISE 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


and Pythias, the value of keeping 

a promise was understood and 
emphasized over and over again by the 
ancient moralists. It dates from primeval 
times, even before the art of writing, 
when often the promise was linked with 
a religious oath, administered in some 
manner ordained by custom. And 
when men began to live in communi- 
ties where the reciprocal relations with 
each other became more numerous, the 
promise became an essential. Wéith the 
advance of civilization it has entered 
more and more into business and social 
life and has come down the centuries as 
one of the vital links binding mankind 
together. 

With the art of writing, promises, 
especially those of importance, began to 
be so evidenced. It was inevitable that 
disputes would arise as to whether or 
hot a promise was actually made or as 


[ aa before the days of Damon 


to its exact terms. One of the impor- 
tant laws of England recited certain 
promises which, to be legally enforced, 
must be written and nearly all of our 
states have re-enacted this law, in whole 
or in part. This is the legal side. The 
extent to which there may be a moral 
obligation depends on the individual. It 
often happens that men relieved of their 
debts (which are promises) by bank- 
ruptcy, will later pay them off in full. 
There is no stronger indication of the 
honesty and trustworthiness of a person 
than the manner in which he keeps his 
word, even in what might be termed 
trifling matters. To agree to be at a 
certain place at a set time does not seem 
to be a difficult agreement to keep. Yet 
thousands of people break such appoint- 
ments daily. This is especially inexcus- 
able in this day of telephones and other 
means of notifying the other party in 
time. A simple explanation of the delay 
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or a request for a later appointment are 
usually all that is necessary and show 
a proper regard for the other man. Dis- 
regard in small things is a sure indica- 
tion that in larger matters the promise 
will also be broken. The man who fails 
to pay the borrowed ten dollars will cer- 
tainly fail to pay the thousand or will 
do so only after protracted delays or 
legal threats. 

Even if the promisor is honest and 
eventually takes care of his obligations, 
what an amount of annoyance he may 
cause. A check may be drawn relying 
upon the promise, and in passing it may 
be said that the man who draws a check 
against funds promised until they are 
actually in hand is inviting trouble. No 
person has the right to subject others to 
such mortification. \As a rule, the option 
of making an agreement to do or not to 
do a certain thing is in the hands of the 
one making it, and it would be far better 
not to make the agreement at all if it 
cannot be lived up to. If a dispute 
should arise, the fair thing is to get to- 
gether and settle the difficulty. 

Fortunately for mankind, most men 
keep their word. But for this, business 
would be almost impossible. No matter 
what collateral is taken or devices made 
to insure the word being kept, the actual 
reliance is upon the integrity of the 
promisor. Should there be a breach, he 
may suffer severe penalties, even to 
bankruptcy. But one of the chief penal- 
ties is through the impairment or de- 
struction of his credit. His acquaintances 
soon know his failing and refuse to ac- 
cept his word. 

The amazing thing is that with a 
knowledge of these facts and an under- 
standing that one’s reputation is at stake, 
so many keep on stultifying their word. 
Whether one admits it or not, everyone 
likes to have the confidence and respect 
of his fellows. The reason successful 
men keep their appointments to the letter 
is not far to seek, for it is one reason 


why they are successes. They have gained 
the confidence of others. People find 
that they do what they say they will, 
They are trusted more and more and 
with larger responsibilites. True judg 
ment and other qualities play their part, 
but the confidence the persons have in- 
stilled through strict adherence to their 
word, has a great deal to do with their 
progress. 

It is better to promise less and do more 
than to promise more and do less. Any 
creditor will give a man time who pays 
something regularly and promptly. The 
man who arrives on time is welcome to 
his hostess. And throughout all life's 
dealings the punctual man, the one who 
has regard for the time and feelings of 
others, the man of his word, has a far 
more comfortable life than he who fails 
to cultivate that quality. It is a habit 
easily acquired and when once formed 
is rarely lost and is of incalculable bene- 
fit in making easier one’s pathway 
through life. 


DIVIDEND BY CHICAGO BANK 


At the merger of the National City 
Bank of Chicago with the National Bank 
of the Republic, of the same city, each of 
the consolidating banks retained certain 
excess assets not necessary to make up 
the capital stock of the consolidated 
bank. These assets have been held by 
trustees, and as the assets are liquidated, 
the proceeds are paid out as special divi 
dends to the old stockholders of the re 
spective banks. 

At a meeting recently, the trustees of 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago declared a payment of $2.50 a 
share, which was paid August 15, 1927. 
This is the fifth distribution made by the 
“Republic” trustees, and brings the total 
of the special dividends so far declared 
up to $27.50 a share. 
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WHY BANKS HAVE BEEN INCREASING 
THEIR BOND ACCOUNTS 


By EUGENE M. STEVENS 


The following article was prepared for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by a man who is 
president of one of Chicago's largest banks, the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, and who 
has had a broad experience as an investment as well as a commercial banker, Prior to his 
entry into the commercial banking field with the old Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
of Chicago, Mr. Stevens organized the investment banking house of Eugene M. Stevens & 


Co., later Stevens, Chapman & Co. 


Mr. Stevens is one of the founders of the Investment 


Bankers Association of America and is a past president of the Bankers Club of Chicago. 


T does not seem remarkable that the 
investment accounts of all the mem- 


ber banks of the 
Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should have 
srown in the last 
decade from a figure 
less than two billion 
dollars to approxi- 
mately six billion 
dollars, when it is 
remembered that the 
income of their de- 
positors, the Ameri- 
can people, has 
jumped in that 
period from thirty- 
four billion dollars, 
in round figures, to 
sixty-six billion dol- 
lars, and their net 
annual savings have 
shown an_ increase 
from three and one- 
half billions to nine 
billions. Many might 
not believe, how- 
ever, that even with- 
in the last year, the 


bond accounts of banks as a whole have 
not only continued to increase, but have 
been doing so even faster than the 
banks’ loans and discounts to their cus- 
tomers (excluding loans 
stocks and bonds). That this is the case 
is evidenced by the latest report of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which shows that 
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President Illinois Merchants 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Trust 


the investment accounts of all the 668 
reporting member banks jumped roughly 


$340,000,000 f rom 
the total of $5,704,- 
645,000 a year ago, 
whereas the loans 
increased only 
$250,000,000 from a 
previous total of 
$8,408,432,000. 

It is true that the 
tremendous increase 
in bank deposits 
since the war would 
not, ipso facto, 
argue that any or all 
of this increase 
would be allocated 
to the bond ac- 
counts of banks. In 
fact, the elemental 
conception of bank- 
ing, i. e., the ac- 
ceptance of deposits, 
the repayment of 
money to customers 
on demand, and 
loaning of surplus 
funds to customers, 


would not include the purchase of bonds. 
The fact remains, however, that over 70 
per cent. of the banks in the Middle 
West now purchase bonds for their 
secondary reserve, if the recent ques- 
tionnaire sent out to over a thousand 
banks can be accepted as a criterion. 
The reasons for the change since the 
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war are obvious. Liberty loans com- 
menced the education of the public as 
well as of many bankers. An attractive 
rate of interest, combined with excel- 
lent security, was obtainable from bonds 
issued by the largest industrials, rail- 
roads, and public utilities, and tempted 
the investment committees of the banks; 
then followed municipal improvements 
and municipal bonds; foreign govern- 
ment loans, payable in dollars, made 
their appearance on the New York 
Stock Exchange; as interest rates grad- 
ually declined and conditions improved, 
refinancing through call prior to re- 
demption came in vogue—and still is. 
To meet the popular demand, more 
bond departments were opened by 
banks, who obtained the service of ex- 
perienced bond men; frequently these 
men not only helped to purchase securi- 
ties for resale to customers, but also ad- 
vocated and helped in buying bonds for 
the banks’ own accounts. Newspaper 


publicity, magazine articles, “investors’ 
guides,” etc., carried on the education. 
The consequent increased public interest 
and participation increased the trading 
and activity of bonds, thus giving many 
bonds one of the essentially desirable fea- 
tures for bank investment, that is, a high 


degree of marketability. Whereas, in 
1917 the total volume of trading in 
bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was $742,387,900, in 1926 it 
amounted to $2,864,811,000. 

The deflation that occurred in 1921, 
together with the difficulties encountered 
by some of the banks whose assets were, 
to a large extent, invested in “frozen” 
farm loans, served to emphasize the de- 
sirability of bonds for bank investment 
because the banks could obtain a diversi- 
fication of assets otherwise impossible. A 
small country bank could not, if it 
wished, lend $5000 directly to the 
United States Steel Corporation or the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, but it could purchase their 
bonds with the knowledge that it could 
realize on them in twenty-four hours 


time, or less. Thus the bond accounts 
grew. 

But, for other reasons, different and 
less obvious, large city banks, long fa- 
miliar with bonds, have been increasing 
their purchases within the last year or 
so. The explanation lies in the change 
that has been taking place in the ratio 
between money on deposit and the de- 
mand for credit on the part of the banks’ 
borrowing customers. So many changes 
in the way of doing business are quietly 
taking place, that it is interesting to 
analyze some of the reasons why the 
borrowing demand has not kept pace 
with growth of deposits, thus forcing 
banks further into the bond market to 
find a profitable employment for their 
funds. 


LINKING RAILROAD SERVICE WITH BANK'S 
BOND ACCOUNT 


It would seem a far cry to link the 
present efficient operation of railroad 
freight service with the bond accounts 
of banks, but a recent advertisement of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad shows clearly 
the connection: “Freight distances are 
now measured in hours instead of days. 
The Pennsylvania's flying freights move 
with the speed and precision of fast pas 
senger trains. Freight movements are 
definitely scheduled. This expeditious 
handling of freight has benefited all 
America. Factories can now count on 
scheduled deliveries of raw materials and 
keep inventories down. Retailers, sure of 
quick replenishment of supplies, can 
carry smaller stocks.” Naturally, lower 
inventories require less working capital 
to carry, which in turn means less de- 
mand for credit from banks. 

The installation of costly labor-saving 
machinery is also having its effect, in 
that raw materials become finished 
products in less time, which again 
shortens the period that money is tied 
up in working processes. In many in 
stances, the high cost of installing this 
machinery has resulted ie public finan 
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cing of long term borrowing, which is 
tantamount to a substitution of borrow- 
ing from investors instead of banks. 
The Department of Labor recently is- 
sued a study showing the gains in labor 
productivity through index figures cover- 


Date of 
Name of company annual report 
Eastman Kodak 12/31/26 
EE 5 one kd eh haan a eee 12/31/26 
General Motors 12/31/26 
Quaker Oats ....cseceeeeceees 12/31/26 
Pullman 7/31/26 
U. S. Steel 12/31/26 


*Call loans, $5,000,000 in addition. 
None of the above has any bank indebtedness. 


ing the output per man-hour in the 
eleven principal lines of manufacturing 
from 1914-1926. The average increase 
was 59 per cent. In the tire industry, 
the increase per man-hour was as high 
as 211 per cent., and in automobiles, 
172 per cent. The indirect effect of this 
on banks is obviously the same as that 
of labor saving machinery. 

Even the banks themselves have helped 
speed up industry. Through the Federal 
Reserve System, it has been possible to 
lower the time required for collection of 
checks and drafts. Whereas it used to 
require up to several months in certain 
instances for clearing, the maximum time 
now required is nine days. 

The downward trend in commodity 
prices is another factor in decreasing the 
demand for capital. According to 
Professor Irving Fisher’s index numbers, 
the average price as expressed in per- 
centage of pre-war base has decreased 
from 247, the peak in May, 1920, to 152 
a year ago, and to 140 this year in the 
month of May. ‘The decrease this last 
year may appear small as given above, 
but if it were computed in inventory 
values, the figure would run into mil- 
lions of dollars. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY OF CORPORATIONS 
ALSO FACTOR 


Another influencing factor is the 
ultra-conservative financial policy of 


some of our largest corporations, not to 
mention numerous smaller companies as 
well. The following table shows the 
surplus working capital of a few of the 
typical large companies, with assets in- 
vested outside of their business. 


—_ Holdings 
United States Other marketable 
Government securities 
$24,459,991 *$4,132,148 
18,364,816 
12,840,580 
9,139,166 
19,112,802 
Incl. U. S. Gov't 


4,732,433 
505,036 
3,889,427 
72,615,282 


The typical American company 
learned a valuable lesson in 1921, and is 
taking advantage of every opportunity 
to put itself in an invulnerable financial 
condition by retaining a large fraction 
of its earnings in the business. A few 
days ago, one of the Chicago banks was 
asked to send an officer to a meeting of 
a company that was earning almost $5,- 
000,000 and paying dividends of $500,- 
000. The problem to be discussed was 
whether it would be safe to increase the 
dividends to $1,000,000; the company’s 
president decided to recommend an in- 
crease to only $600,000 to be on the 
safe side. Thus many American com- 
panies that have been recently enjoying 
good earnings are putting themselves in 
a position almost independent of their 
banks, in fact, a study of the balance 
sheets of some of these companies re- 
veals that instead of being borrowers, 
they are lenders of their surplus working 
capital inasmuch as they are purchasers 
of bonds. 

The very fact that there has been a 
large amount of new bond offerings (the 
total to date this year is in excess of 
$3,360,836,285) is an indication to some 
extent that bank loans are being shifted 
to long term loans, for in the prospectus 
of most of the new issues it will be dis- 
covered that, among other reasons, the 
purpose of the issue is “for general pur 
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poses,” or in other words, to increase 
working capital and reduce bank loans. 
There have been recently a number of 
bond offerings of oil companies. Under 


normal conditions, these companies would 
have looked to their banks to carry them 
through a temporary slump in oil prices; 
when it became apparent that the slump 
was more than seasonal, long term bor- 


rowing was naturally resorted to, with 
a consequent reduction in bank loans. 
No one of the above mentioned rea- 
sons would in itself be sufficient to ac. 
count for any effect of consequence on 
bank loans and bank bond accounts, but 
it appears that they do when the cumula- 
tive effect of all the factors comes into 


play. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S REFUNDING POLICY 


By ELisHA M. FRIEDMAN 


The author of this article is an investment banker, lecturer on finance at New York 
University and at the New School for Social Research, author of International Finance and Its 


Reorganization and other works on international economics. 


He was formerly vice-president 


Overseas Securities Corporation, and on the staff of the U. S. Treasury. 


ed financial statesmanship in an 

act which will ease the burden of 
the national debt on this generation, and 
probably more so on the next. He has 
offered to the holders of the Second 44% 
per cent. Liberty bonds, which are call- 
able in whole or in part on and after 
November 15, 1927, the right to ex- 
change these bonds for 3% per cent. 
notes due on March 15, 1932, but call- 
able on March 15, 1930. The Second 
4l4s outstanding at the end of last year 
amounted to over $3,000,000,000, so that 
the saving of three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
in interest is about $23,000,000 annually, 
or about 25 cents for every man, woman 
and child in the United States and, say, 
$1.25 per family. 

This policy applied to the additional ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000 of the na- 
tional debt callable in the next six years, 
should result in a saving of almost $100,- 
000,000 a year. Even for a country as 
colossal as the United States, this should 
substantially lower the cost of govern- 
ment, lower the tax level, and increase 
the funds available for business. If in 
1933 the yield on Government bonds 
should fall below a 3Y per cent. basis, 
then every additional half of 1 per cent. 


te Mellon has manifest- 


saved on the debt of $18,000,000,000, 
will mean another approximately $90,’ 
000,000. This is a large percentage of 
our pre-war budget, and not an insig’ 
nificant part, even, of our present 
budget. 

This piece of financial statesmanship 
deserves more than passing comment. In: 
deed, it is a new policy, for in 1922 the 
Treasury issued about $750,000,000 of 
44 per cent. bonds due in 1952, but 
non-callable for twenty-five years, or 
until 1947. In 1924 there were issued 
more than a $1,000,000,000 of 4s due in 
1954, non-callable for twenty years, or 
until 1944. In 1926, were issued $500, 
000,000 of 334s due in 1956, non-call- 
able for twenty years, or until 1946. In 
other words, the old policy, confined to 
about $2,000,000,000, or about 10 per 
cent. of the total debt, meant that the 
Government forfeited the right to redeem 
its own bonds for a period of twenty 
years or more, in spite of the fact that 
it was highly probable that its credit 
might be very considerably improved 
within that period. These bonds, as the 
writer then predicted, are all now selling 
at substantial premiums of about 13 
points, 8 points and 5 points, respec’ 
tively. 
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In 1923 the writer sent one of the 
salesmen of his company to a client, a 
large life insurance company, that car- 
ried over $20,000,000 of Second Liberty 
44s, to suggest that the company sell 
this issue and buy Treasury 444s of 
1947/52, which were then selling at 
about the same price, near par. The table 
of bond yields indicated that when 
United States Government bonds sold on 
a 3!4 per cent. basis, the former bonds 
would never rise much above par on ac- 
count of the early call feature, whereas 
the latter should go to 113, the writer 
assumed, before five years would elapse. 
This forecast was conservative, being 
realized in a shorter period. This com- 
pany lost over $2,000,000 on one issue 
due to the inertia of its bond depart- 
ment. As United States Government 
bond yields decline further, these bonds, 
so called “Mellons,” with many years 
to the optional call date, should sell much 
higher. A yield of 3 per cent. in 1930 
would make a price of 116%. A yield 
of 2¥2 per cent. in 1933 would make a 
price of 120%. Here is a cue for the 
farsighted bond buyers of insurance 
companies who would take advantage of 
the probable appreciation. 


LONG REDEMPTION PERIOD NOT IN FAVOR 


No great power, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, has done any post-war refunding on 
the principle of a long redemption period. 

Of the thirteen British internal loans 
issued from 1919 to 1926 and totaling 
about £2,500,000,000, two were made 
redeemable in 1927, three in 1929, two 
in 1930, one in 1931 and one in 1934. 
These optional redemption dates ranged 
from three to ten years after date of 
issue. Of four Dutch internal loans is- 
sued from 1919 to 1924 and totaling 
about 750,000,000 guilder, two were re- 
deemable in 1928, one in 1933 and one 
in 1934. The Dutch external loan of 
$38,000,090 was redeemable in five 
years. As the credit improved, the op- 


tional redemption dates were reduced 
from fifteen years after date of issue, to 
five years. Of six Swiss internal loans 
totaling about 900,000,000 francs, one 
each was redeemable in five years, eight 
years, ten years, eleven years and fifteen 
years, and one was non-callable. The 
three Swiss external loans totaling $85,- 
000,000 were all redeemable at the op- 
tion of the government in ten years. 

Our Government is now paying about 
3Y% per cent. for its money. The 
Treasury 444s, non-callable for twenty 
years, now cost the Government three- 
fourths of 1 per cent. more per year, or 
$5,625,000. The Treasury 4s, non-call- 
able for seventeen years, cost the Gov- 
ernment one-half of 1 per cent. more per 
year, or $5,000,000. The Treasury 3%s, 
non-callable for nineteen years, cost the 
Government one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
more per year, or $1,250,000. In total, 
the Government will pay for at least 
seventeen years some $12,000,000 per 
annum more than if the Government 
had reserved an early redemption right. 
The amount of $12,000,000 per annum 
compounded at 4 per cent. for seventeen 
years equals about $274,000,000 and its 
present value is about $145,000,000. 
Should the Government credit improve to 
a 2% per cent. basis by 1933, then this 
additional cost to the Government will 
be about $58,000,000, and the present 
value of this sum would be about $250,- 
000,000—large figures even for a gargan- 
tuan country like ours. 

This policy probably cannot be undone 
by legislation of the Government. It 
might be possible for Congress to muthor- 
ize the Treasury to buy in the bonds at 
more than par. In this event, when the 
41% per cent. bonds sell at about 113, or 
a 3'4 per cent. basis, the Treasury can 
probably retire a large percentage by 
purchase in the open market and refund 
on a short term and lower coupon. The 
present loss of a few points may be off- 
set by saving a rising percentage annual- 
ly for 17, 19 and 20 years in the issues 
redeemable in 1944, 1946 and 1947. 
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PRESENT POLICY IS SOUND PRACTICE 


The present policy of the Secretary of 
refunding the old issues with bonds call- 
able at an early date, is in line with the 
soundest practice. Of a hundred or 
more foreign bonds which have been is- 
sued in the United States, there are hard- 
ly a half dozen which are non-callable. 
True, the German Government 7s are 
non-callable as a whole, but are callable 
for sinking fund at 105. They are now 
selling at 107 and better, whereas unse- 
cured callable bonds of German cities 
like Hamburg, are selling near par on a 
6 per cent. coupon. Some months before 
the German loan was issued, one of the 
representatives of the German Govern- 
ment in the United States requested sug- 
gestions as to terms of the contemplated 
issue and the writer’s reply included 
an attractive high coupon rate coupled 
with an early callable date. The 8 per 


cent. bonds of Norway, Denmark and 


of their cities and of the Swiss cities have 
been refunded. Others are soon to be 
refunded. And from Antioquia to 
Yokohama, the foreign bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange show re- 
demption dates most of which run from 
five to ten years, even though the due 
date on the bonds may be considerably 
longer. 

Even the governments whose credit 
was not of the highest insisted on early 
optional redemption dates in their obli- 
gations. The State of Santa Catharina 
8s, issued in 1922 and now in default, 
the Serb, Croats and Slovenes 7s issued 
in 1927, the Poland 6s issued in 1920, 
and the Esthonia 7s issued in 1927 were 
made callable in ten years after date of 
issue. The Porto Alegre 8s issued in 
1921, the San Paulo 6s of 1919 and the 
Hungarian Consolidated Municipal 7s, 
covering thirty-two small municipalities 
too small to borrow themselves, were 
made redeemable at any time. And sim- 
ilar early optional redemption dates were 
demanded and obtained by Antioquia, 
Caldas, Callao, Cordoba, Duisburg, 


Duesseldorf, Graz, Mendoza and Styria, 
to mention only a few, geographically 
far flung, of the credit risks less good 
than the United States Government. 
Some small communities have already ex- 
ercised the privilege of early redemption 
and refunding. 

Of 133 foreign bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, about sixty- 
three issues or 48 per cent. are callable 
at any time; 53 per cent. before 1929; 
69 per cent. before 1932; 82 per cent. 
before 1935; 90 per cent. before 1937. 
The remaining 10 per cent. are callable 
before 1945 (except one issue) and con: 
sist chiefly of low coupon bonds of 
British colonials. 

Not only is the Secretary's present 
policy in line with the universal prac 
tice embodied in recent foreign financing 
in America, but it is in line with Ameri- 
can and European principles of war 
finance. The First Liberty Loan, due in 
thirty years, was callable in fifteen years, 
in 1932. The Second Liberty Loan, due 
in twenty-five years, was callable in ten 
years, or 1927. The Third Liberty Loan 
was a straight ten-year loan due in 1928, 
and the Fourth Liberty Loan, due in 
twenty years, was callable in fifteen 
years, or 1933. The Victory Loans were 
very short, maturing in 1923 but call- 
able in 1922, and since retired. 

Similarly, the great European powers 
reserved the option of early retirement. 
The British war loans were either rela’ 
tively short or had an early redemption 
date. The first loan of 1915 was call- 
able in 1925. The second loan of 1915 
was callable in 1925. The third loan of 
1917 was callable in 1929. The fourth 
loan was due in 1927, and so on down 
to the seventh loan of 1920, callable in 
1925. 

Even France, in her financial straits, 
reserved the right of early redemption. 
The first war loan of 1915, the second 
loan of 1916 and the sixth loan of 1920 
were redeemable in 1931. The third and 
fourth loans of 1917 and 1918 were 
irredeemable until 1943. But at that 
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time France seemed to have been too in- 
volved fiscally to insist on the early re- 
demption date. The nine German im- 
perial war loans issued from 1914 to 
1918 were all redeemable in or shortly 
after 1924. 

The present policy of the Secretary 
is in line not only with the present and 
war-time financing of both the United 
States and foreign countries, but it is in 
line with the sound historic financial 
policy of both Great Britain and the 
United States for over 100 years. 

After the Napoleonic wars, a series of 
refunding operations in Great Britain 
reduced the yield on Consols from 4.2 
per cent. to 2.6 per cent. and increased 
their quotation from 70 to 106. The 
largest of the refunding operations was 
handled by Mr. Goschen in 1888 when 
the equivalent of $2,500,000,000 of 
various issues was refunded on a 2% 
per cent. basis and further to a 2)4 
per cent. basis in 1903. 


CIVIL WAR REFUNDING 


Similarly in our own country, the sev- 
eral bonds issued during and after the 
Civil War were reduced from an in- 
terest rate of 734 per cent. in 1869 to 
6% per cent. in 1870; 534 per cent. in 
1877; 4 per cent. in 1879; and 31% per 
cent. in 1880. The American policy was 
to set an early optional call date, thus 
permitting a reduction in the interest 
charge and in the tax burden. The 
Louisiana debt of 1803 was redeemable 
within fifteen years; the war loans of 
1812 were redeemable within twelve 
years; and Secretary Chase in financing 
the Civil War insisted on an optional re- 
demption date of five or ten years. The 
House of Representatives in the "70's in- 
sisted on a thirty year life and surrender 
of an optional earlier redemption right 
for the 4 per cent. bonds. The inept- 
ness of such financing was indicated in 
the fact that the 4s due in 1907 sold be- 
tween 121 and 130 from 1885 to 1890 to 


yield 2.6 to 2.1 per cent., a damaging 
proof of the unwisdom of their non- 
callable feature. Long before the ex- 
piration of these bonds, the Government 
was able to borrow on a 2Y2 per cent. 
coupon rate. Owing to the failure of 
the refunding bill of 1881 Secretary 
Windom offered holders of 5 per cent. 
and 6 per cent. bonds the option of 
taking cash or of “continuing” their 
bonds at 3% per cent. without a ma- 
turity date but subject to redemption by 
the Treasury. The refunding was suc- 
cessful. As the Government revenues 
increased, the so-called “continued” 
bonds were either paid off or again re- 
funded in 1883 into 3 per cent. bonds 
which in turn were paid off by 1887. 
In 1891 a 4 per cent. issue was redeem- 
able and was either paid off or “con- 
tinued” at 2 per cent. interest. 

Concerning the Treasury bonds now 
outstanding, the 334s, the 4s and the 
4l4s, non-callable until 1946, 1944 and 
1947 respectively, these bonds will all 
rise substantially above their present 
levels. The 4's, callable in 1947, will 
in 1930 have seventeen years to run, 
and if the Government credit should 
then be on a 3 per cent. basis, the bonds 
should rise to 116.5 per cent., and if the 
Government credit should improve to a 
2% per cent. basis the bonds should rise 
to 124.1. Similarly the 4s should sell 
at 111.3 and 117.6 respectively and the 
334s should sell at 115.52 and 114.7. 
That this price level is probable is indi- 
cated in the striking improvement in the 
Government's credit in the last few years. 
At the end of 1924, the Government 
bonds were selling on about a 4.46 per 
cent. basis and today they are selling at 
almost a full per cent. lower. 


MELLON’S POLICY WILL BE FOLLOWED 
IN FUTURE 


The policy set by Secretary Mellon in 
this refinancing will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by future Secretaries of the Treas- 
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ury. An early redemption date does not 
require an early maturity date. A life 
of ten, fifteen or twenty years coupled 
with a five, seven or ten year option of 
redemption might even be preferable. 
The advantages of having bonds with an 
early optional maturity date is obvious. 
The failure to follow this policy means 
that a reduction in the interest item of 
the Federal budget is made impossible 
and the American tax payer is unneces- 
sarily heavily burdened. Government 
credit will probably continue to improve 
further for several reasons. Primarily a 
decreased supply of bonds will result 
from their continuous retirement both 
by sinking fund and by payments on 
the interallied debt. Again, there seems 
to be a prospect of lowering interest rates 
in the United States over a long period. 
Finally, as the super-taxes are dimin- 
ished tax-exempt bonds become relative- 
ly less desirable than United States Gov- 


ernment bonds, which thereupon should 
appreciate. 

It will probably be possible for the 
Government to refinance on a steadily 
lower basis until the pre-war rate of 
about 2'4y per cent. is reached. The re- 
financing policy of the United States, 
therefore, needs to be shaped to give 
the Government, and through it, the tax- 
payer, the benefit of these lower rates. 
Of the many skilful pieces of fiscal 
administration with which Secretary 
Mellon will be credited in history, not 
the least will be his refunding of a large 
issue of bonds at their call date at a 
substantial saving in interest by another 
issue with an early optional redemption 
date. He has not tied the hands of his 


successors for twenty years. They will 


be free to lighten the burden on the 
Credit for this policy an appre- 
generation will 


public. 
ciative 
grant. 


ungrudgingly 





Officers of the Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, dressed in overalls and straw 
hats at an outing held at the close of a successful drive for new business which 


netted almost $2,000,000. 


C. Addison Harris, Jr,, president of the Franklin Trust, 


is seventh from the left of the picture. 
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PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT IN THE SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


By WALTER C. REID 


This article is the sixth of a series now running in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE on various 
phases of the safe deposit business. The author is vice-president and general manager of the 


Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New York. 


Te safe deposit vault today is 


deemed a necessary adjunct to 

every bank and branch bank, every 
trust company and branch, and the sav- 
ings banks now also consider the safe 
deposit vault a necessary addition to 
their equipment. Whether or no the 
vault will be a source of direct profit is 
not the question. If a competitor be 
equipped with a vault, then it becomes 
a case of “we must have one,” and per- 
haps one a little better. It has come 
to be generally believed that in order to 
hold the bank’s patrons a safe deposit 
vault must be a part of the bank’s equip- 
ment. 

The cost of the present day vault 
necessitates the reaching out for other 
than the business of the bank’s own cus- 
tomers, and to secure this additional busi- 
hess a superior service is required. With 
the keen competition existing in many 
communities, the annual safe rental 
charge has been kept down so low that 
at times boxes are rented at a loss. When 
the safe deposit business was first estab- 
lished the minimum annual charge was 
$10. This charge largely prevails in 
Bosten today. At such a price adequate 
safeguards can be placed around the de- 
posit to the satisfaction of both the de- 
Positor and the depositary. In some 
other large cities safes may be rented as 
low as $3 per year. 

Several years ago, the manager of one 
of the larger vaults in a large Western 
tity made a careful study of costs and 
teported that the cost to his company 


averaged more than $3 per safe and by 
far the larger part of his safes were 
rented at $3 per year. When business is 
being done at little or no profit, the nat- 
ural tendency is to economize to the 
point of danger and even beyond. 


A DANGER POINT IN THE BANK’S 
EQUIPMENT 


It has been frequently stated that the 
safe deposit vault is a danger point in a 
bank’s equipment. In all other depart- 
ments the banker knows the extent of 
his liability. The figures are open to 
him. He does not know the extent of 
his liability in the safe deposit vault, as 
he has no knowledge of the contents of 
the safes in his care. A safe may, and 
often does, contain money and negotiable 
securities of great value. The laws af- 
fecting such deposits differ from the 
banking laws to which the banker is ac- 
customed, and able counsel, unfamiliar 
with the business, at times makes strange 
errors. 

In some states, the contracts covering 
such deposits have been considered as 
made between landlord and tenant, a 
rental contract. In others, the contract 
is considered one of bailment, and in the 
Stead case, an Illinois tax case, the United 
States Supreme Court considered such 
a deposit as a bailment. But whatever 
the liability, it is up to the depositary to 
see that the deposit is surrounded by 
every safeguard to avoid litigation and 
prevent any possible loss. 
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Of course it is not possible to prevent 
claims for loss, often fictitious, but some- 
times with the honest belief of the com- 
plainant, that he has suffered a loss at 
the hands of the depositary. The man- 
agement must, therefore, be in a position 
to successfully refute any such claims, 
and if necessary, be able to prove con- 
clusively to a jury that the loss, if any, 
was not due to any lack of diligence on 
the part of the management or of its 
employes. 

Now, what is lack of diligence or what 
is due diligence, depends on the judg- 
ment of a jury in each particular case. 
What might be considered lack of dili- 
gence in a large city might be considered 
due diligence in a small community. The 
surrounding conditions have a bearing. 
Special features, slight laxities, might de- 
cide an important case disastrously, not 
only to the particular depositary imme- 
diately affected, but to the entire indus- 
try. The depositary is required to take 


as great care of the property of his de- 
positors as a prudent man would of his 
own property. Those managing large 
vaults in the large cities, doing a large 
business, are constantly on their guard. 
They have the advantage of large experi- 


ence. They can afford to employ help 
of greater intelligence than can the small 
vault. 


THE SMALL VAULT 


The small vault, with perhaps one or 
two thousand safes, must rely on intelli- 
gent help performing other duties in the 
bank for its brain work, but should have 
an intelligent, reliable attendant always 
on the job to handle the regular line of 
business, who when a situation arises out 
of the ordinary can refer to his superior 
for instructions. To give the manage- 
ment of a vault over to one who has 
outlived his usefulness in another de- 
partment of a bank is not safe. To put 
it in the hands of a young, inexperienced 
person is equally unsafe. There must 
be at least one intelligent thoughtful 


head always on guard or trouble may 
come when least expected. 

The custodian, irrespective of his abil- 
ity, should be under constant supervision 
of a superior, not only for the protection 
of the vault, but for his own protection 
from designing customers, so that his in- 
tegrity may be unquestioned. If a vault 
centains 1000 safes with contents of an 
average value of but $500, the total 
value would be $500,000, and one man 
should not be placed in a position to be 
entirely accountable for this. 

Of course, the bank’s interests should 
be of the first consideration to the cus 
todian, and he should understand that 
any departure from a strict line of con 
duct to help out a favored depositor may 
cause untold trouble to the depositary. 
While it is well for the custodian to be 
on friendly terms with the depositor, 
these terms should not be allowed by him 
to become intimate, and he should have 
nothing to do with the contents of a de- 
positor’s safe. For his own protection, 
he should call on someone from outside 
of his vault. Overconfidence of the de- 
positor in the custodian has been a cause 
of temptation to the custodian, and he 
must guard against too intimate friend 
ship of the depositor, male or female. 
When contents of a box are missed, 
friendship ceases and suspicion takes its 
place. 


VALUE OF SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Even with the intelligent supervision 
of a superior officer, a vault is not safe 
unless legal counsel may be readily called 
upon to decide knotty problems, and 
counsel may not be altogether familiar 
with similar situations. It is here that 
the various safe deposit associations have 
been found of great value to members. 
The depositary is entitled to a reason 
able time to decide whether he will give 
access or not, or a lock may be con 
viently out of order to necessitate the 
cutting open of a safe, for which a future 
appointment will be necessary. Through 
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the secretary of the association, the views 
of men of experience may be obtained 
and a line of action decided upon. New 
England is covered by the Massachusetts 
association, and by the Connecticut as- 
sociation. New York State, with its five 
branches, is well covered, and has an 
associate membership all over the United 
States. There are also associations in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon and California. 

Some of these associations issue in- 
teresting printed bulletins from time to 
time; the New York association monthly. 
This association also has a printed serv- 
ice for its members, entitled “Safe De- 
posit Decisions and Practice,” giving re- 
cent legal decisions, laws, methods of 
practice, and matters of special impor- 
tance to its members. 


SHOULD VAULT BE SEPARATE ORGANI- 
ZATION? 


Should the safe deposit vault be estab- 
lished as a separate organization or 
should it be held as a department of the 
bank? While it is not probable, yet it 
is possible that a loss might occur in the 
operation of a safe deposit vault, that 
would seriously jeopardize the resources 
of a bank, if the business were carried 
on as a department of the bank. Were 
the vault operated as a separate institu- 
tion, the liability in such a situation 
would be limited to the amount of the 
capitalization of the vault, or as in New 
York and perhaps other states, to twice 
the amount of the capitalization, the 
stockholders being held for the additional 
shortage up to 100 per cent. additional 
to the par value of the capital stock. 

The erection of a safe deposit vault 
having been decided upon, its location 
and size remain to be determined. Hav- 
ing little use for the basement for other 
Purposes, the inclination seems to be to 
place it there. As here there is plenty 
of room, the vault may be of consider- 
able size. Where a vault is placed away 


from other departments, it cannot have 
such close supervision as it would have 
on the main floor, and is likely to cost 
more to operate, as more help will be 
required to supervise and safeguard it. 
Without knowledge of the future pos- 
sibilities of earning power, a vault will 
be constructed with a large open central 
space, which it is hoped subsequently to 
fill with safes. It may be years before 
such hopes are realized and the interest 
charge and the depreciation charge are 
going along all the time, whether the 
vault be filled or not. Then the high 
estimated cost may tempt skimping on 
its security. Every inch of waste space 
is costing just as much as that portion 
filled with safes. Would it not seem 
wise, therefore, to construct the vault 
with the least possible waste space, main- 
taining the highest degree of security, 
and plan for a possible future increase 
by a future addition to the vault? A 
vault with the least waste space is one 
arranged with a single aisle down the 
middle, with a nest of safes on each 
side, with a main door at one end and a 
safety door at the other, to guard against 
possible lockouts. Such a vault could 
readily be extended either lengthwise or 
sidewise, should future demands require. 


PLANNING QUANTITY AND SIZES OF 
BOXES 


Should the services of a vault engineer 
be necessary? The cost of the services 
of such a person might add slightly to 
the expense of construction, but his 
knowledge and previous experience 
might conceivably cut the manufacturer’s 
costs more than the charge for the serv- 
ices of such engineer. In laying out a 
new vault it is difficult to determine the 
quantity and sizes of safes that may be 
required. The vault engineer would be 
of service in this connection. If but one 
side of a vault be filled, as business de- 
velops experience should indicate the re- 
quired sizes. 

Most of the vaults constructed today 
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are equipped with safes of polished 
steel. These require constant rubbing 
with oil to keep, down the rust, with 
the result that if the oil is not carefully 
removed, the doors become sticky and 
disagreeable to the touch. Modern safes 
are now being constructed of stainless 
steel at a slight additional cost, which 
will obviate the use of oily cloths. 


THE QUESTIONS OF LOCKS AND KEYS 


The question of what locks to use is 
of importance. Shall they be single nose 
locks or double nose locks? Shall they 
be interchangeable locks or permanent 
tumblers? With the single nose lock, 
the guard key is first turned in the lock 
and removed before the depositor’s key 
will open the safe. The guard key must 
be used again when the depositor returns 
his tin to the safe. Depositors will some- 
times forget or lose their keys. Some are 
of the opinion that the guard key will 
open the safe. For this reason some believe 
the double nose lock is preferable, as it 
can then be demonstrated that the key- 
hole for the guard key is separate and 
distinct from the keyhole of the deposi- 
tor, and that the guard key merely un- 
locks the mechanism, that the depositor’s 
key may operate. The double nose lock 
of today is so arranged that the guard 
key cannot be removed till the depositor 
has removed his key. 

The care of keys is an important item 
in the handling of a vault. The cus 
todian should not touch these keys, and 
modern lock makers are now delivering 
keys in sealed envelopes, the depositor 
being the first to handle such keys. This 
is an argument for the interchangeable 
lock. With these when the safe is rent- 
ed the custodian permits the depositor 
to select a key. He then prepares the 
lock, that the selected key may be in- 
serted, and from then on only the select- 
ed key of the depositor will fit such safe. 
When the safe is given up, the tumblers 
of the lock are thrown, so that the lock 
may be used for a future depositor. 


A prominent lock maker has recently 
invented a lock which has a guard key 
and a depositor’s key that will unlock 
any of the unrented safes in the vault. 
When a safe is rented, a small screw 
is removed and a disc drops, showing a 
number. A sealed key envelope bearing 
the same number is then handed the de: 
positor and that key only fits the de 
positor’s lock thereafter. The only dif- 
ficulty with this is that on the surren- 
der of the safe, the lock must be re 
turned to the lock maker for readjust 
ment. A number of locks could be re. 
turned at one time. Locks being re: 
turned in this way, of course, permit of 
their being constantly kept in working 
order. 

As stated above, the care of keys is 
an important matter. Keys that are sent 
in by mail or are dropped should go at 
once to some officer, who has no direct 
connection with the vault, and no officer 
should for a moment accept the custody 
of a depositor’s keys. There have been 
known cases where keys have been left 
with a cashier or official, who has been 
unable to resist the temptation of remov- 
ing valuable property from the safe for 
his own use. It has also happened that 
in renting safes but one of the two keys 
for each lock was delivered to the de’ 
positor, the other being thoughtlessly re- 
tained by the bank, the bank officer not 
realizing that he was assuming a liability 
by holding such key. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT CONTRACT 


The vault being now ready for bus 
ness, the safe rented with the handing 
over of the rental fee, comes the signing 


of the contract. The contract of some 
depositaries is quite voluminous, and 
seeks to cover every possible contingency, 
with a view possibly of heading of 
claims. It is desirable that these con’ 
tracts be as simple as possible, indicating 
the date of rental, the rental charge, the 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
two keys to the safe, a description of the 
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depositor, whether one or more persons 
or a corporation, are the renters, whether 
a deputy is to be appointed, and in those 
states where there is no law covering the 
opening of safes when the rent is un- 
paid, some provision to cover this point. 

Where the safe is rented to but one 
person, the depositary usually has less 
trouble than when rented to two or more. 
When a depositor dies, the transfer tax 
laws tie up the safe until the executor 
or administrator is appointed. Where the 
safe is held by two or more, the death 
of one may delay necessary access to the 
survivors, and may require proof for the 
tax authories as to the ownership of the 
contents. When renting to one deposi- 
tor a deputy may be appointed to have 
access to a depositor, but his authority 
ceases with the death of his principal. 
When a box is rented to a corporation, 
there should be a resolution of the board 
of directors of the corporation filed, in- 
dicating who is to have authority to go 
to the safe. When a safe is rented to a 
trustee, the title of the trust should be 
known, and a copy of the trust deed 
filed. Safes should not be rented to a 
trustee or an agent without the deposi- 
tary knowing the conditions of the trust 
or agency. Safes should not be rented 
to minors, though a minor may act as 
deputy. 

Should a depositor be asked to leave 
a deposit for safe keys? Some vaults 
make a charge of $1 for the two safe 
keys, this to be returned when safe is 
surrendered. It is claimed that this se- 
cures a prompt return of the keys and 
saves the cost of cutting open safes on 
which the rent is overdue. When rent- 
ing a safe it is always advisable to ob- 
tain from the depositor the name and 
address of some near friend, that may be 
communicated with in the event of an 
emergency, and when rent is paid by 
check, a record should be taken of the 


name of the bank upon which it is drawn. 





THE QUESTION OF ACCESS 


Now that the safe is rented, comes the 
matter of access. Should the depositor 
be allowed to come and go without re- 
cording his comings and goings? Years 
ago it was customary for the custodians 
in some vaults to keep a record of this 
in a book but, at times, with a number 
of accesses at one time, there was no 
certainty that all were recorded and con- 
sequently the record was worthless. This 
system was abandoned in most cases. In 
recent years two systems of keeping this 
record have been adopted. In one the 
depositor, on entrance, is called upon to 
sign a slip, bearing the date of access and 
a time clock indicates the time of ar- 
rival and departure. This system re- 
quires the filing of these slips daily, that 
the record may be readily available at 
any time. 

With the other system, the contract 
card is of good size, and on the reverse 
side are a series of ruled lines, between 
which are written the date, time of ar- 
rival and departure, and the depositor’s 
signature. This system requires that the 
contract card be gotten out at every ac- 
cess, the correctness of the signature may 
thus be noted, and if there are any re- 
strictive clauses on the contract, or if the 
rent is overdue, signals will indicate this 
to the custodian. The accesses appear 
at once on the card and in the event of 
claim for missing contents, the depositor 
may be reminded of some occurrence 
that he had forgotten. 

As to missing contents, care should 
always be taken to examine coupon 
rooms immediately after departure of 
depositor, as valuable property is often 
left by the absent minded depositor. An 
instance is known of an absent minded 
depositor, called to the telephone, walk- 
ing out, leaving his tin box and entire 
contents in a coupon room. Some coupon 
rooms are now fitted with sockets to 
which may be attached a portable tele- 
phone that a depositor may use without 
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leaving the coupon room. While waste- 
baskets may be a mark of good house- 
keeping, it is much better to allow the 
depositor to throw his waste papers on 
the floor. 

When a safe is surrendered, it is cus- 
tomary for the depositor to indorse on 
the contract his signature, indicating that 
the safe is surrendered at this time. The 
tin should be examined to make sure 
nothing has been left therein. Pieces of 
jewelry are sometimes found wedged in 
the back part of the tin and sometimes 
the depositor, surrendering the keys with- 
out going to the safe, may have forgot- 
ten that it still contains articles of value. 

The custodian of the vault should be 
neither too old nor too young. He should 
be instructed not to assume too much 
responsibility. He should always refer 
matters out of the ordinary routine to a 
higher authority. During the custodian’s 
absence, the vault should be in the care 
of a responsible person. A woman once 
rented a safe in a vault during the noon 
hour, in the absence of the custodian. 
The boy who rented it took the rental 
fee, but did not make a record of the 
number of the safe rented, and the de- 
positor did not recall the number. The 
situation may be imagined. 

As to the matter of accounting, a card 
ledger should answer every purpose, 
safes being rented by the year and but 
one entry being required each year. 
These cards can be arranged alphabeti- 
cally, with clips to indicate the month 
rental is due, also whether overdue, 
paid, etc. 


PROTECTING THE YAULT AT NIGHT 


The protection of the vault at night 
should have careful consideration. While 
there are various forms of alarms and 
other protective devices, a dependable 
watchman, with instantaneous outside 
connection that help may be immediate- 
ly summoned, is still the most trust- 
worthy. Of course, a lone watchman 
may be overpowered. In the larger 


cities, arrangement may be made with 
outside companies to frequently check 
up the watchman during the night. Elec- 
tric protection in large communities, in 
addition to the watchman, is desirable, 
Where such protection is not available, 
there is a device said to be in use, that 
will record any unusual sound vibration 
in or around a vault, which, indicating 
outside, will give warning that the vault 
is being tampered with. 

The operation of a safe deposit vault 
suggests to patrons that here is a safe 
place for their silverware when not in 
use. While there is often temptation to 
take packages of this kind, using unoc- 
cupied spaces outside the security vault 
for storage, or even adding on a small 
vault, the quantity of such property that 
may be received is usually so small as 
not to be a source of profit, when the 
responsibilities are considered. This is 
a form of warehousing and is subject to 
a uniform warehouse law, which is prac: 
tically the same in forty-four of the 
forty-eight states. If such packages are 
accepted, experience has shown that it 
is desirable that the depositor declare 
the value of the package at the time of 
storing. This fixes the limit of liability 
of the depositary before a loss occurs 
and indicates the risk he is taking in 
receiving such a package. The charge 
for this service rightly should be made 
on the value as well as size of the pack: 
age. The depositary is not relieved of 
liability for negligence if he takes no ac: 
count of value at time of storing and 
the depositor has the advantage of put: 
ting in a high claim, which it may be 
difficult to refute. If the depositary will 
accept such deposits, he should be ade’ 
quately compensated. 

There seems to be a recent tendency 
for safe deposit vaults even in small 
communities to take up fur storage. This 
means the operation of a refrigerating 
plant, the employment of a man familiar 
with furs and their value. There should 
be a satisfactory delivery service in con: 
nection with such a department This 
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means responsibility from time of re- 
ceipt from residence to time of delivery 
at residence, at times of many thousands 
of dollars. The company under the 
writer's management was the first safe 
deposit company to operate a cold stor- 
age vault for furs, and while this com- 
pany does a very large business, the 
competition of department stores has 
been seriously felt. They have a wider 
field of delivery through their superior 
transportation facilities. They are in a 
position to sell and repair furs and their 
profits from these sources can be made 
to carry the storage charge. While re- 
frigerating equipment has greatly im- 
proved in the last twenty years, it still 
costs much more in proportion to operate 
a small plant than a large one, and be- 
fore considering this business the de- 
positary should make a most careful in- 
vestigation. 


ADVERTISING THE VAULT 


A safe deposit vault on the main bank- 
ing floor has superior advertising ad- 
vantages over a basement vault, as it is 
much easier to secure the attention of 
patrons where it is not necessary for 
them to go down and up stairs, and this 
advantage holds even though the base- 
ment vault may be reached by elevator. 
The subject of advertising a vault has 
had considerable attention with not very 
satisfactory results. The depositors of 
the bank may become box renters by the 
aggressive solicitation of the bank’s em- 
ployes. Such solicitation has been ob- 
tained by interesting the employes in 
drives, giving substantial commissions for 
renting safes, and additional prizes for 
the most successful solicitation, but how 
to attract outside interest is still a prob 
lem. The income from the safe deposit 
vault does not warrant an expensive ad- 
Vvertising campaign. Immediately fol- 
lowing a burglary or holdup, the mailing 
of a letter, previously prepared, calling 
attention to the desirability of a place 


of safety for documents of value, has re- 
sulted in the renting of some safes. The 
cards or pamphlets usually sent out are 
of little value. 


VALUE OF CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 


The writer has long been of the 
opinion that co-operative advertising 
among the various vaults of a com- 
munity, through the press, not adver- 
tising any particular depositary, but im- 
pressing upon the public the need for a 
place of perfect safety for its valuables, 
allowing the prospective depositor to 
select the vault most convenient to him, 
would produce satisfactory results with- 
out much cost to each separate deposi- 
tary. This would be the application 
locally of a plan adopted nationally by 
the paint and varnish trade, the florists, 
lumber companies, etc. The electric and 
other companies have also tried this plan 
locally. 

The writer has attempted to give a 
slight idea as to the operation of a safe 
deposit vault, more particularly a small 
vault, with the belief that such a vault, 
properly managed, will add to the pres- 
tige of the bank operating it. A small 
vault, well built, well protected, and in- 
telligently handled, should be successful, 
and if safes are not rented at too low 
a figure, should be operated at a profit, 
slight perhaps, but it will be a means of 
holding customers to the bank and per- 
haps of bringing others as new de- 
positors. 


FORT WORTH BANK STATE- 
MENT 


THE Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas, in its statement of con- 
dition of June 30, 1927, showed capital 
of $2,000,000, surplus of $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $570,381, deposits of 
$30,985,485, and total resources of $36,- 
743,212. 





SPECIAL TRAVEL PLANS FOR AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


ETAILS as to reduced railroad 
fares, hotel reservations and other 


arrangements for the American 
Bankers Association convention to be 
held at Houston, Texas, October 24 to 
27, have been announced by W. G. 
Fitzwilson, secretary of the association, as 
follows: 

“Round trip tickets on the identifica- 
tion certificate plan will be sold at one 
and one-half fare to delegates to Ameri- 
can Bankers Association convention and 
immediate members of their families. 
Tickets will be good only via the same 
route in both directions. Stop-over priv- 
ileges will be allowed going and return- 
ing, or both. The name of the person to 
whom the certificate is issued, also the 
names of the dependent members of im- 
mediate family, if more than one ticket 
is purchased, should be filled in before 
the identification certificate is presented 
and surrendered to the ticket agent. 

‘Non-members of the association will 
not be entitled to the privilege of these 
reduced fares. Reduced fares will not 
be granted unless members present their 
identification certificates to ticket agents 
when purchasing their tickets. Round 
trip tickets require validation by ticket 
agents of the terminal lines at Houston 
on any date to and including final re- 
turn limit, but passengers must arrive at 
original starting point prior to midnight 
of the final limit. An identification cer- 
tificate will be sent to each member of 
the American Bankers Association in full 
time. If more than one person attends 
from a member bank, additional cer- 
tificates will be required. These will be 
furnished upon application to W. G. 
Fitzwilson, secretary American Bankers 
Association, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 

“The passenger associations granting 
reduced rates and the dates of sale of 
tickets are as follows: 
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“Chicago and East Thereof: From the 
territories of the Trunk Line Association, 
the New England Passenger Association, 
the Canadian Passenger Association, 
Eastern lines, tickets will be sold from 
October 19 to October 25 for going 
trip with final return limit to original 
starting point not later than midnight of 
November 2. From the Central Passen- 
ger Association, tickets will be sold for 
going trip from October 19 to October 
25, except in the State of Illinois, where 
the dates are October 20 to October 26. 
In both cases the final return limit is 
midnight, November 2. From the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, the tickets 
will be sold October 20 to October 26 for 
going trip, to return to original starting 
point prior to November 2. 

“West, of Chicago: From the terri: 
tories of the Trans-Continental Passen- 
ger Association and the Western Pas 
senger Association, the following applies: 
Colorado, Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, New Mexico and Utah—dates 
of sale, October 20 to October 26; re 
turn limit, midnight November 2. Iowa, 
Idaho (Oregon Short Line), Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, northern Michigan, 
North. Dakota, South Dakota, Wiscon’ 
sin and Wyoming—dates of sale, Octo 
ber 19 to October 25; return limit No 
vember 3. British Columbia, California, 
Idaho (except Oregon Short Line), Ne’ 
vada, Oregon and Washington—dates of 
sale, October 17 to October 22; return 
limit November 7. For those attending 
from the territories of the Trans 
Continental Passenger Association and 
the Western Passenger Association, the 
same routes must be used in both direc’ 
tions, except that from stations in 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia the 
usual diverse routes west of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis. Vicksburg and New 
Orleans will apply.” 
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WHY CAN’T A LAWYER BORROW MONEY 
AT A BANK? 


By GEorGE S. SILZER 


The author of this article is peculiarly well equipped to discuss his subject. He knows 
from a wide first-hand experience both sides of the me =o presented in the following pages. 
He has had a distinguished record as a member of the New Jersey Bar, a prosecuting attorney, 
a circuit judge, as governor of New Jersey, and, finally, as president of a large and rapidly 
expanding New York bank, the Interstate Trust Company. 


men is a remark the writer heard they might have, if they were more 

many times during the years in avaricious and less intellectual. It must, 
which he practiced however, be pointed 
law. In many cases out that it is not 
it was true, and in necessary for a good 
others quite the con- ' lawyer to be so ab 
trary. It is, of course, x sorbed in his work 
true that law is a . as to be entirely in- 
profession and not a , different to and 
business, and it nec- ~ 9 7 oblivious of what is 
essarily follows that = going on about him, 
one gets neither the 7 or te close his eyes 
business training nor 7 to the business side 
the business experi- ~ when advising his 
ence of those who = clients. There is a 
are employed from fe happy medium in 
day to day in com- ba this as in all things. 
mercial transactions. It is quite notice- 
Whatever _ business : able, particularly in 
experience a lawyer the large cities, that 
gets must be merely the lawyer who is 
incidental to the law indifferent to the 
itself. It is also true business side of law 
that many a good Qchamrram sruows is the exception 
lawyer is so carried Grorce S. SILZER rather than the rule. 
away by and in- President the Interstate Trust Com- The reason for 
terested in his pro- pany of New York and former this is quite appar- 
fession that he in- ee ea eee ent. He has changed 
stinctively avoids the commercial side. with the times. We have passed the 
By a “good” lawyer the writer means a pioneer stage and are a great commer- 
profound lawyer-—one who loves the cial nation; our industries are develop- 
law, who enjoys the mental stimulation, ing, our commerce is expanding, and 
the theory, the history and the literature business and commerce are the para- 
of the law. Many such lawyers enjoy mount activities of our daily life as a 
the practice more than the emoluments, nation. 
often being content with small fees, and More and more lawyers are drawn 
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into this commercial vortex; not only to 
adjust such differences as may arise, but 
at the very inception to give sound and 
practical advice before an enterprise is 
started. 

The creation of great corporations, 
and their complicated activities after 
they are under way, call for the best 
legal ability, and the questions involved 
are not always purely legal. 

By reason of his assocation with big 
commercial interests and business activi- 
ties, the lawyer is often given an op- 
portunity to share in the enterprise, or 
he may seek such participation in order 
to increase what might otherwise be a 
comparatively meagre income from the 
law. 

When he does this, however, he finds 
that he needs capital, for otherwise he 
cannot pay for his share or make his in- 
vestment, and so get his return. At this 
stage he often discovers that he has 
neglected an important thing during his 
years of practice—he has not given 
thought to where he could get capital if 
he needed it. 


WHEN THE LAWYER TURNS TO THE BANK 


At this juncture, he naturally turns to 
a bank and seeks’a loan. He knows that 
he has worked-hard, that he is honest, 
that he has puta little aside, and that 
he has faith in the enterprise he expects 
to invest in; and-so he is much surprised 
when the bank hesitates to give him im- 
mediately what he asks for. 

He does not realize that he has no 
commercial rating; that Dun and Brad- 
street do not even recognize that he 
exists; although a little, inconspicuous, 
more or less worthless business man 
around the corner is carefully listed and 
financially analyzed. 

He cannot give the bank a financial 
statement of his business assets, because 
they consist mainly of honesty and 
brains, and incidentally of law books 
which would bring little on the market. 

He must then fall back on such col- 


lateral as he may have, usually in the 
form of investments made out of his 
savings. 

Here again he may meet with disap- 
pointment, for his collateral may be such 
that a bank cannot legally loan on it; or 
it may not be desirable, because it is not 
“liquid” or readily salable. 

But even if all these objections are 
non-existent, he may fail to get what he 
needs and desires, because he is unknown 
at the bank or because he has not or 
cannot offer to them a deposit or balance 
to compensate it for making him a loan. 
Naturally, banks loan their funds to 
those who deposit with them, in prefer: 
ence to those who do not. 

It is only at this inconvenient juncture 
that the lawyer begins to think seriously 
of his interest in banks and banking. Be- 
fore that time, he cared very little where 
he banked his money or the funds en- 
trusted to him by his clients. He prob- 
ably felt that one bank was as good to 
him as another; that they all looked 
alike to him, and after all what did he 
care—he was a lawyer and made his liv: 
ing practising law. 


WHAT THE LAWYER OVERLOOKED 


Sometimes his choice of a bank was 
merely one of convenience in making the 
deposits; at other times he left the choice 
to someone else, because he really didn’t 
care, and didn’t see that it made any 
difference to him. 

He never took the trouble to go to 
the bank himself and get acquainted with 
its officers, for bank officers all looked 
alike to him; to him they were just a 
class or group. 

It never occurred to him that in ad 
vising clients as to wills, executorships 
or trusteeships, he might get help for 
himself and his client, by talking matters 
over with the trust officer of a good 
bank, who, because of his experience, had 
become a specialist in this kind of work. 

It never occurred to him to go per 
sonally and size up the man or men who 
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would administer the estate or trust 
which he was establishing for his client. 

It never occurred to him to talk with 
the trust officer or the bank attorney to 
see what his own status would be when 
the executor or trustee began his work. 
It never occurred to him to offer to the 
trust company the benefit of his own 
services and his special and intimate 
knowledge of the client’s affairs, so that 
the company might associate him with 
that attorney when the client's estate was 
to be administered. 

Out of the writer's years of experi- 
ence at the bar and his contact with 
banking, has come the belief that the 
lawyer ought to take a more active and 
intimate interest in banking; that he 
ought to make a more careful and 
thoughtful choice of “his” bank; that he 
ought to make himself known to the of- 
ficers of the bank and establish a friendly 
relationship with them, and that he 


should consult them frequently in mat- 
ters in which they are specialists. 

The writer would sugggst that he 
build up, as he goes along, @ good will, 
which will be to some extent, a substi- 
tuté for the merchant's “goods and mer- 
chandise,” that he consult his banker as 
to what investments to make and which 
to avoid; that by a closer contact with 
the Bank officers, he become personally 
known to them and that thereby they 
may learn that he is a depositor in the 
bank, as well as a man of good moral 
standing. 

In this way does the thoughtful and 
farsighted lawyer prepare himself for the 
day, which inevitably comes sooner or 
later, when he has an opportunity to 
supplement his income. But whether 
this day comes to him or not, it is quite 
to the interest of the lawyer and his 
client, the banker, and of the public as 
well, that this closer contact be made. 


THE PASSING OF A DOOR 


ones in that, every so often, one of 

them achieves the unusual. There 
are millions of doors in this world and 
a door, in itself, rarely attains any great 
place in human affairs. Yet, now and 
then, a door becomes truly famous, even 
though the service it performs may be 
of small moment. 

The oldest doors in existence, those 
of the temple at Balawat, are now pre- 
served in the British Museum. These 
famous doors were made with tenons 
sheathed in bronze. The door of the 
Church of the Nativity, at Jerusalem, 
which dates from the sixth century, is 
covered with bronze plates. Probably 
the most famous doors in ancient Rome 
are those in the Lateran Basilica while 
the doors of the Pantheon date from 
the second century. 

_ An interesting American door has 
Just passed from active service in the 
National Bank of Fredericksburg, Va. 


| cass in tt, objects are like animate 


The door guarded the entrance to the 
vault of this long established institution 
when its first banking home was built 
in 1810, the door having been wrought 
by a blacksmith, who made it a splendid 
example of the forging facilities of that 
time. 

The door has been in continuous use 
for 117 years, having been replaced this 
year by a vault door built by the York 
Safe and Lock Company, of York, Pa. 
The door was in the bank when the 
battle of Fredericksburg was fought, 
with the bank building in the center of 
the fire of both armies. 

It is also a veteran of the war of 
1812, as well as the Spanish, and the 
World wars. The National Bank of 
Fredericksburg has weathered all the 
varying vicissitudes of financial storm 
and stress ushered in by the aftermaths 
of these wars, and has always emerged, 
“Safe, Strong and Secure.” 

The bank opened as a state bank in 
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Historical vault door of the National 
Bank of Fredericksburg, Va. 


1812, becoming a national bank when 
the act of Congress creating national 
banks was passed. Dr. J. G. Wallace, 
who was elected president in 1840, was 
the grandfather of H. Lewis Wallace, 
who is president of the bank today, 
thereby following in the footsteps of his 
father and several of his uncles. 

Both the interior and exterior of the 
bank are typical of the uncompromising 
craftsmanship of the Colonial era, when 
hand-made woodwork and _ painstaking 
labor added so much of enduring charm. 
While the old vault door may be de- 
scribed as its prize possession, the bank 
has been an appreciative guardian of 
many other relics which have played 
their part in the upbuilding of the in- 
stitution. These include scales for 
weighing gold, used in 1812, grand- 
father’s clock, old letter presses, and 
hand-riveted iron boxes which were used 
for strong boxes, before the advent of 
safes and vaults. 

Inspection of the old vault door dis- 
closes many interesting details. The 


plates were rolled from wrought iron, 
which was probably carburized. The 
strap hinges have every indication of 
having been forged, while the keys were 
forged and welded. The rivets were 
either hand-made or forged in a rude 
die. The nuts were hand-made, the 
punching and threading indicating that 
they were turned out in the blacksmith 
shop. 

The old door is being replaced by the 
latest type of vault entrance, as is shown 
by the accompanying picture of the York 
vault. Comparison of these pictures dis- 
closes the tremendous strides that have 
been made in vault construction during 
the last century. The bank burglars of 
a hundred years ago would certainly 
have become discouraged had they en- 
countered such protection as is now avail- 
able. 

The management of the bank is main- 
taining the “Wallace tradition,” with 
H. Lewis Wallace as president, Hugh D. 
Scott, cashier; and George A. Scott, as 
sistant cashier; with the added efforts 
and applied ability of such directors as 
Judge A. W. Wallace, S. G. Wallace, 
A. H. Wallace, Hugh D. Scott, George 
A. Scott, Dr. J. P. Stiff, and Judge H. 
Lewis Wallace. 


New vault door which this year re 
placed the 117-year old door in the 
National Bank of Fredericksburg. Va. 
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A PLAN FOR SPENDING $10,000 IN TRUST 
NEW BUSINESS EFFORT 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


The following article is one of a series which the author is writing for THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE on various phases of selling trust company services. Mr, Weldon was formerly 
advertising manager of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago and is now vice-president 
of a well known Chicago financial advertising concern. 


PTTHERE is probably no more in- 
| violable tenet of intelligent mer- 
- chandising than the plan of laying 
out the complete program in advance. 
When the whole effort is put down, 
graphed and scheduled, the mind ‘can 
view it with a clearer perspective. Its 
flaws become apparent. Its weaknesses 
often suggest their own remedies. How 
each step dovetails into the scheme and 
how all the phases of the selling task 
cohere and hold together and unite into 
a single well directed drive for business 
without interruption, break or charge of 
aim can be weighed before the plan is 
put into operation. 

Although the excellence of any mer- 
chandising plan cannot rise above the ex- 
perience and skill of the mind that creates 
it, and although the degree of success or 
failure realized from its operation must 
ever be in direct proportion to the qual- 
ity of the elements which go to make it 
up, still any new business effort, good 
or bad, enhances its chances of success 
if charted in its entirety and studied in 
advance. 

The technique of planning a campaign 
for increased business must of course 
differ between wide limits depending 
upon the article or the service to be sold. 
Among successful trust companies there 
isa uniformity in this regard, the broad 
discrepancies relating principally to the 
extent to which personal solicitation and 
selling is stressed. 





THE TASK DEFINED 


The problem, first of all, is to in- 
crease public understanding of the trust 
company and its function in the com- 
munity; to emphasize the principles of 
trusteeeship for which the company 
stands, and the wide experience it pos- 
sesses in the practice of trusteeship; to 
show the application of trust service as 
it must appeal to the very selfish and 
personal interests of the men and women 
in the community; to impress each serv- 
ice upon the field of its most logical 
users; to secure the co-operation of law- 
yers and life insurance people; to thus 
stimulate interest and inquiry among 
logical prospects; to ripen such prospects 
for action; to secure trust appointments. 

This calls for the setting down and 
following through of a constructive sales 
and advertising policy—a program of de- 
fined objectives, definitely expressed. 


THE MARKET 


Possibly the first thing to analyze is 
the market—its geographical boundaries, 
its population, its wealth, what it thinks 
of the trust company, what it knows 
about trusteeship, what special condi- 
tions will have to be met. A study of 
the market will determine the densest 
sphere of influence upon which to con- 
centrate. Generally speaking this will 
be within the county. The character of 
the community must be considered, 
whether agricultural, manufacturing, 
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54% of the New England banks have 


selected us as their Boston depositary. 


This intimate contact with every com- 
munity of commercial importance in 
this section insures the best direct 
collection service available. We shall 


be glad to handle your items. 


Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 


Cforeign Branches 
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commercial, etc. We shall endeavor to 
gauge the progressive tendency of the 
people, their financial sophistication, their 
reading and buying habits. We shall 
take note of the competition. 

From the population of the market 
there can be culled as prospects and as 
those who influence prospects, the follow- 
ing: Attorneys, city and county judges, 
and court officers; insurance agents, city 
and county elected officials; directors and 
executives of corporations; property 
owners, and registered mortgage owners; 
stock and bond traders; members of ex- 
clusive clubs; life insurance policy hold- 
ers over $20,000; safe deposit box 
renters, individual bank customers as 
selected; influential persons such as 
clergymen, professors, school authorities; 
professional men of standing, women of 
property. 

These are the people to go after di- 
rectly with the advertising and selling 
effort. 


MEDIA 


Having analyzed and studied the mar- 
ket, the next step is to weigh the advan- 
tages of the various avenues of attack, 
and to employ each in such a manner as 
to best support the others. 


1. Newspaper 

Possibly the first and most obvious 
channel for the trust appeal is newspaper 
space. A survey might be made of local 
newspapers and publications to determine 
the quality of the readers, the reader 
interest, the cost, and to weigh the ratio 
of effective to waste circulation. From 
this information will come the decision 
on the number of publications to use 
and the extent of the advertising in each. 

From what has been learned up to 
this point, a decision can be reached 
as to whether to carry advertisements 
regularly, to run insertions in spurts, or 
to lay out a seemingly disjointed schedule 
anticipating appearance at psychological 
times ancl at uneven intervals. 


2. Direct Mail 


Direct mail is the essential multiplica- 
tion of the institution’s personality to 
carry its selling into the home and the 
office, to do the work of ‘a thousand sales- 
men, to refine and particularize the mes- 
sage carried in the press. Advertising 
science seems willing to concede that di- 
rect mail, correctly conceived and intelli- 
gently carried on, is the force which 
undoubtedly yields the greatest result 
per dollar spent, and most particularly so 
in trust advertising. 

By this means and by this means only, 
the circulation of the message can be 
definitely controlled, given great emphasis 
and placed exactly where it will reap 
the maximum return. It permits of the 
solicitation of various types of trust busi- 
ness among only the most logical pros- 
pects. In addition to selling the broad 
general functions of the trust depart- 
ment, it will be found the most potent 
vehicle in paving the way for intensive 
selling. 


3. Bill Boards and Car Cards 


These media should be given consider- 
ation on the basis of the advisability of 
stressing merely the name, the trade 
mark, the location, or some other pivot- 
thought concerning the institution. They 
can, by their physical limitations, contain 
no argument for trusteeship, and trust 
appointments in the main spring from 
argument and reason why. 


4. Interior Signs and Window Display 


This form of publicity is effective in 
impressing the present client and the 
passer-by with the trust services of the 
institution. It points out the convenience 
of the bank and does so at a time and 
place when it is easy and quick to get 
more information, ask for a leaflet, sit 
down and talk it over. 


5. Letters 


Intelligent use of the foregoing media 
should result in a volume of trust ap- 
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pointments. It will also result in a 
great deal larger volume of interest in 
trusteeship which requires more concen- 
trated selling to turn it into business. 

As inquiries pile in, as people disclose 
themselves as prospects through request- 
ing more information, through speaking 
to tellers and employes, or in more round 
about ways, their names should form a 
special prospect list. 

These prospects offer a prolific field 
for business if handled systematically 
and individually. A series of letters 
which might number thirty or more can 
be prepared in advance. These letters 
can cover the various phases of trustee- 
ship and the multitude of questions 
which arise concerning it. Each of these 
preferred prospects, then may be ripened 
for action by a careful selection of from 
four to seven of these letters, each mov- 
ing him tactfully but none the less di- 
rectly toward the trust officer’s desk for 
a conference. 

The value of preparing these letters 
with the greatest care cannot be over 
estimated, nor can the value of having 
them carefully and individually typed 
and personally signed. The more usual 
method of dictating a reply to each re- 
sponse from the advertising misses one 
of the most important links in the mer- 
chandising chain. Some such letters may 
be good. But they should all be excellent. 
They should be even more powerful and 
contain a greater sales impetus than the 
advertising of which they are born, for 
they form, in a way, the close. Their 
potency will determine to a large degree 
the success of the campaign. 


6. Personal Solicitation 


Finally, then, we must capitalize on 
all that has been done. The advertising 
has educated, informed, created interest 
and desire. It has, perhaps, made many 
sales. It has brought many others to a 
point where they have disclosed their 
desire to know more. These last have 
been written and many have come in 


to discuss their problems with the trust 
officer. 

Now comes a time when many pros- 
pects need the impetus of a personal call 
to get their business. They are too busy 
or too forgetful or too timid to come in. 
Or perhaps they are discussing an ar- 
rangement with a competitor, or consid- 
ering naming an individual. But they 
have been discovered. From the whole 
field they have been gradually culled out, 
and they are not so numerous but that 
officers can find time to call upon them. 
From then on, procedure will be intelli- 
gently planned on the information un- 
covered by the call. 

Thus we have developed a merchandis- 
ing plan. The seed is planted, it is cul- 
tivated, dead ones are cut out, and as 
each prospect ripens he is treated to fit 
his exact degree of interest in the sub- 
ject. Some will ripen soon; some slowly; 
some never. 

The least expensive work per prospect 
is in the general advertising. The most 
costly is in personal call. The efficacy 
and economy of any merchandising plan 
therefore must lie in getting a just bal- 
ance all the way down the scale begin- 
ning with the mass appeal and reserving 
the individual work for those who can 
be made to act. 


7. Outside Assistance 


No trust department can even ap- 
proach its possible growth without the 
help of attorneys and life insurance 
people. 

The lawyers must be included in the 
picture. They should know the excel- 
lence of the service rendered and the 
kind of treatment estates will receive. 
They are primarily interested in the wel- 
fare of their clients, and the trust com- 
pany that works with them upon this 
premise will get and keep their confi- 
dence and receive much of the business 
they influence. 

It is well to write the lawyers; invite 
them to come in and learn how trusts 
are handled; offer them assistance in 
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planning wills of an unusual or compli- 
cated nature; look over wills they have 
drawn and report to them confidentially 
if the provisions are apt to work out well 
in actual practice; supply them with tax 
data; send them forms of wills and in- 
surance trust agreements as guides to 
save their time and effort; refrain from 
drawing wills and agreements within the 
institution; employ them to handle the 
legal details of appointments they in- 
fluence. 

When insurance solicitors fully under- 
stand the greater possibilities in their own 
sales from co-operation with a trust com- 
pany, this enlightened self-interest turns 
them into active trust salesmen. They 
can be shown that when a prospect starts 
looking at trusts he begins to figure not 
principal but income. Once on this foot- 
ing he does not stop buying insurance at 
some arbitrary figure which he has set 
up in his mind as “enough.” He goes 
on and gets himself adequately covered. 
And no one can convince him as thor- 
oughly of his need for life insurance as 
the trust officer with whom he is dis- 
cussing the provision he wants to make 
for the future of those nearest his heart. 

The cultivation of insurance men has 
an important place in the merchandising 
plan of a trust company. 


8. Interior Assistance 


Stockholders, directors, officers and the 
whole banking family of employes should 
be co-ordinated into an effective selling 
force. Their principal value is in alert- 
ly watching the effect of the effort and 
in giving clues to the whereabouts of 
new business. A teller who will report 
that John Smith spoke about the ad in 
the morning paper and seemed interest- 
ed, is giving information which will in 
many cases lead quickly and surely to a 
big estate. A director who will tip off 
the department that several of his friends 
got to discussing executorship as outlined 
in the last leaflet which went out, and 
that tw» of them are thinking of taking 


action, is the kind of directors one dreams 
about more often than one meets. 

It is a difficult piece of work to put 
a bank’s personnel in the frame of mind 
to scent out business and then to prompt- 
ly report the trail, but it is being done 
every day and is resulting in making the 
merchandising effort an assured and grat- 
ifying success. 


EXAMPLE 


To draw something tangible from this 
outline, let us look at an example of the 
budget for a trust new business campaign 
in a city of 200,000 population. It can 
be modified or amplified to fit any trust 
company, and it gains effectiveness and 
ease of operation from its extreme sim- 
plicity and concentration of effort. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Since it is felt that the sale of trust 
functions depends in the main upon the 
education of the community along trust 
lines, the basis of the campaign takes the 
form of direct mail. The messages have 
a big task to perform. Their attention 
value, rapid movement, sustained interest 
and strength of handling are matters of 
prime importance. They should be in 
no sense of the word, ordinary bits of 
advertising. They should form a clear 
and vital exposition of the pivot-points 
upon which trusteeship rests. 

The mailing lists are as follows: 


List A—3000 names. Persons of pres- 
ent means. 

List B—500 names. Persons whom it 
is felt would be factors in directing busi- 
ness to the trust company. 

List C—1500 names. Younger execu- 
tives whose present means are not large, 
but whose incomes are ample and whose 
futures are promising. 


The subject matter in the messages to 
be sent these lists is: 


January. Lists A and B—3500 names. 
Concerning wills and the provision for 
the future protection of dependents. 
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February. Lists A and B—3500 names. 
Concerning agency and safekeeping 
services for travelers, also mentioning 
the broader service of living trusts. 

March. Lists A, B and C—‘5000 
names. Concerning the simplicity and 
the benefits of leaving life insurance in 
trust. 

April. Lists A, B and C—5000 names. 
Concerning the various methods of leav- 
ing life insurance with a discussion of 
the benefits of each. 

May. Lists A and B—3500 names. 
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Direct 
Mail 
Campaign 


Concerning the scope of the executor’s 
task. 

. June. Lists A, B and C—5000 names. 
Concerning the immediate creation of 
an estate through life insurance. 

July. Lists A and B—3500 names. 
Concerning the principles and practice 
governing the management of estates 

August. Lists A, B and C—5000 
names. Concerning life insurance in its 
relation to the shrinkage of estates at 
death. 

September. Lists A, B and C—5000 
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At this great bank 
28,000 Eastman. Kodak dividend 
checks were amount written by 
the Super-Speed Protectograph 
in 30 hours—70 per cent less time 
than the fastest previous method 


One of the many large banking insti- 
tutions using the Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph to save time and labor 
in preparing checks, and to protect the 
funds of their customers, is the Lincoln 
Alliance Bank of Rochester, New York. 


Recently this bank had, as a routine 
business duty, 28,000 dividend checks 
to prepare for its client, the Eastman 
Kodak Company. It was a necessary 
precaution that they be provided with 
the utmost protection and that as a 
matter of business economy the time in 
preparing them be kept to a minimum. 


A minimum of 100 hours by previous 
methods had been found necessary for 
this operation. But by using the Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph this bank 
was able to reduce the time required 
for writing the amount lines to thirty 
hours—less than a third of the shortest 
previous record. 


The Super-Speed shreds the amount 
line into the very fiber of the paper in 
two colors of indelible ink. The im- 
print is easily legible and provides 
protection by defying the operations 
of the check tamperer. The Super- 
Speed writes amounts on checks at the 
phenomenal rate of 1200 an hour, 
speeding business routine and provid- 


ing checks with a dignified means of 


- protection. 


Banks, business houses and indus- 
tries everywhere endorse the Super- 
Speed Protectograph as a most essential 
accessory to modern business practice. 
It introduces economy and speed in the 
important routine of preparing your 
business checks. Its use provides all- 
important protection. 


Have a Todd representative demon- 
strate the simplicity, speed and the 
economical use of the Super-Speed 
Protectograph. Or mail the coupon 
for complete information on the Todd 
System. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 





THE TODD COMPANY 9.27 | 
Protectograph Division 

1139 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


The Golden -Age of the- American Merchant Marine began about 1785, when the group of 
famous Salem owners and merchants first sent their ships to China, India, and St. “Petersburgh 


New England & Foreign Trade 


New England comes naturally by 
her maritime prestige. Her ports on 
the Atlantic are very fortunately 
situated. As compared with others, 
they are hundreds of miles nearer 
Europe.’ Their harbors could com- 
fortably shelter the world’s fleets, 
and their wharves are favored by 
direct rail communication to all in- 
land centers. In all respeéts they are 
natural gateways for foreign trade. 


Industries throughout the country 
desiring to benefit by the advan- 
tages of New England seaports 
will find the OLD CoLony Trust 
COMPANY equipped with excep- 
tional facilities for remitting funds 
by cable . . . issuing commercial 
credits, financing exports and 
imports, furnishing foreign credit 
data, and locating markets for 
goods throughout the world. 


OLD COLONY 
Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


© 1927 
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names. Concerning the need of ready 
cash to protect estates at death. 

October. Lists A and B—3500 names. 
Concerning trusts for daughters. 

November. Lists A and B—3500 
names. Concerning trusts for sons. 

December. Lists A, B and C—5000 
names. Concerning the structure of an 
inheritance, comprising both life insur- 
ance and property under will. 


Five thousand each of six different 
messages and 3500 each of six different 
messages. Total of 51,000 messages to- 
gether with envelopes at an average es- 
timated cost complete of $70 per thou- 
sand, $3570; 51,000 2 cent stamps, 
$1020, or a total of $4590. 


NEWSPAPER 


There are but two newspapers which 
need be used to cover the field in this 
city, and a schedule is to be carried in 
each. 

Newspaper copy will follow the theme 
of the direct mail campaign from month 
tomonth. It will back it up, reinforce it, 
invite a request for it, carry the influence 
of the campaign beyond the limitations 
of the mailing list and create public ac- 
ceptance of this company as the trust 
authority of the city. 

Schedule for paper A (the leading 
sheet) : 

2 advertisements 1000 lines each 2000 lines 


12 advertisements 420 lines each........5040 lines 
10 advertisements 300 lines each 3000 lines 


°4 advertisements (2 each month)....10,040 lines 


Two advertisements 1000 lines each, 
2000 lines; twelve advertisements 420 
lines each, 5040 lines; ten advertisements 
300 lines each, 3000 lines; twenty-four 
advertisements (2 each month) 10,040 
lines at 26 cents per line, $2610. 

Schedule for paper B: 


12 advertisements (1 each month) 
420 lines each 
Cost of newspaper schedules: 
10,040 lines at 26 cents per line 
5040 lines at 17 cents per line 
Mechanical cost of composition, etc......... 


5040 lines 


INCIDENTAL SALES PRINTING 


Blanks and forms for the information 
and assistance of prospects, lawyers and 
insurance agents will be needed. Some 
of these may be prepared by the trust 
department and some purchased: 

1. Forms of insurance trust agreements. 

2. Outlines to assist in framing insur- 
ance trust provisions. 

3. Forms of will. 

4. A guide to will making. 

5. Tax books. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

Estimated cost, $500. 


FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 


A series of letters will be prepared to 
follow up each prospect along the lines 
suggested by his individual inquiry. The 
purpose of these letters is to ripen each 
prospect for action, and it is hoped they 
will result (a) in bringing him into the 
bank, or (b) in enabling the trust officer 
to arrange an appointment to call upon 
him, and (c) in learning when and 
along what lines to lay siege to his 
business, or (d) in eliminating him from 
further consideration. 

A second series of letters will be pre- 
pared to aid in cultivating the co-opera- 
tion of the life insurance people. 

A third series of letters to lawyers will 
be prepared. 

Estimated cost of this effort, $500. 


WINDOW DISPLAY 


Twelve window displays following 
the subjects covered in the direct mail 
campaign are planned for the year. 

Estimated cost $40 each, $480. 

Total appropriation, $10,037. 


CHICAGO TRUST'S STATEMENT 


Deposits of $27,813,550, total resources 
of $33,558,203, capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus of $1,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $873,711 feature the June 30 
statement of the Chicago Trust Com- 


pany. 
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CANADA, SIXTY YEARS AFTER 
CONFEDERATION 


As this year marks the Diamond Jubilee of Canada’s Confederation it is particularly 
appropriate to present the following authoritative review, prepared by the Royal Bank of 
Canada, of the growth and development of that great country during the last sixty years. 


ANY parts of the world with 
rich stores of undeveloped re- 
sources are looking eagerly to 
the foreign investor to furnish the capital 
with which to prospect mining areas, 
build manufacturing plants and establish 
new industries in order to develop the 
great commerce which will enrich their 
country and add untold amounts to 
world wealth. The investor who recog- 
nizes the opportunities thus presented to 
him often has his first enthusiasm damp- 
ened by the realization of the long wait 
and the immense amount of preliminary 
work which will be necessary before he 
may reap the profits which accrue to the 
pioneer. Roads, railroads and telegraph 
lines must be built, harbors improved and 
shipping lines established. Confronted 
by many uncertainties he frequently 
turns to a field nearer home where pro- 
jects seem less spectacular and more 
certain. 

A quicker return and a high yield is 
obtained by the investor who can find a 
field where a large part of the prelim- 
inary work has been completed, but 
where industry has not yet grown to a 
point that permits it to make adequate 
use of the natural resources available. 
Such, in short, is the situation in Canada 
today. To appreciate the facts in this 
statement, it is necessary to realize the 
progress already made and then estimate 
the value of the potential rsources which 
are now ready for development. 

_In July, 1927, Canada celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of confederation, 
and it is appropriate at this time to re- 
view the general development of the 
country. The importance of Canadian 


wheat has received wide recognition; 
dairy products have a value of $250,- 
000,000 a year; the newsprint industry 
leads the world. Canada stands first in 
the production of asbestos, nickel and 
cobalt; third, in gold and silver, and her 
known coal reserves are exceded only by 
those of the United States and China. 
The country stands sixth among the great 
nations in total value of both imports 
and exports, and is excelled only by New 
Zealand in per capita foreign trade. 
Three great transcontinental railways 
and shipping lines, which sail all seas, 
transport her produce. At no time in 
Canadian history has the record of 
achievement been more convincing and 
at no time in the past have the auguries 
of the future been more favorable than 
in 1927, the sixtieth anniversary of Ca- 
nadian confederation. 

It is wise to pause long enough to se- 
cure perspective of past accomplishment 
before attempting to summarize the 
present. Sixty years ago, Canada had 
a population of 3,000,000; foreign trade 
amounted to $132,000,000; the annual 
value of mineral production as late as 
1886 amounted to only $10,000,000, and 
during the first ten years of Canada’s life 
as a nation the wheat crop did not ex- 
ceed 25,000,000 bushels. At that time 
annual imports of wheat and flour ex- 
ceeded exports by nearly 9,000,000 
bushels. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Today, Canadian foreign trade is 
twenty times as large as at the time of 
confederation; manufactured products 
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twenty times as valuable; the wheat crop 
sixteen to twenty times as large, and the 
ratio of increase in other agricultural 
products even greater. Mining products 
now have a value of $225,000,000 and 
foreign trade amounts to more than $2,- 
300,000,000 a year. Many of the older 
people now living throughout the coun- 
try have vivid remembrances connected 
with their share in this rapid growth. In 
the West, the settlers’ hardships in new 
territory now bear fruit in such items as 
the $500,000,000 grain crop of 1925, or 
perhaps a better figure would be the 
total value of the field crops which 
amounted to more than $1,150,000,000 
in that year. 

The following tables make a compari- 
son in terms of dollar value between 
conditions now and then: 


made that since Canadian impoits from 
the United States exceed exports to that 
country by $221,000,000 a year, there 
will eventually be some readjustment in 
this balance of trade, tending to permit 
a larger volume of Canadian goods to 
enter the United States. It is anticipat>d 
that the growing need for foodstuffs in 
the United States will eventually take 
care of this discrepancy. 

Great Britain is second only to che 
United States in imports from and ex- 
ports to Canada. During the last twelve 
months, Canadian imports from Great 
Britain had a value of $164,000,000 and 
exports amounted to $447,000,000. It 
may be noted that the excess of exports 
to Great Britain is slightly larger than 
the excess of imports from the United 
States. 


——- —~Manufacture ——— 


Capital 


--.$ 78,000,000 
- 447,000,000 
3,539,000,000 


Value of 


forest products 
(including pulp and paper) 


1886 

1900 “ pee 

1901 esotnien $5 
1924 ease “ «- 42 


1925 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 


When the comparison is made be- 
tween the foreign trade of Canada dur- 
ing the last three years and the status of 
that trade in some of the earlier years 
mentioned above, the growing impor- 
tance of Canada’s share in world trade 
becomes evident. In the twelve months 
ending April 30, 1925, total value of 
imports and exports amounted to $1,- 
865,000,000, in the corresponding period 
of 1925-26 to $2,251,000,000, and in 
1926-27 to almost $2,300,000,000. 

Canada is the most important export 
market of the United States, taking 17 
per cent. of the total exports of ‘that 
country: and the United States, in turn, 
is the largest market for Canadian goods, 
taking 28 per cent. of the total exports 
of Canada. The suggestion has been 


Gross value 
of products 

$ 222,000,000 
481,000,000 
2,695,000,000 


Foreign trade 
$ 132,000,000 
356,000,000 
1,952,000,000 
2,298,000,000 


Value of 
mining 
products 


$ 10,250,000 


Value of 
agricultural 
products 


$ 364,000,000 


1,716,000,000 224,846,000 


EXPORTS TO ORIENT INCREASING 


Possibly the most striking new element 
in Canada’s commerce is the increasing 
volume of exports to the Orient. In the 
fiscal year of 1921, Canada sold $413,- 
000 worth of goods to China and $387,- 
000 to Japan; in 1926, the exports to 
China amounted to $24,473,000 and the 
growth of trade with Japan during the 
last few years has been even more re- 
markable. When the disturbed condi- 
tions prevailing in the Orient are con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that there 
has been a marked falling off during the 
last twelve months, but in spite of finan- 
cial troubles in Japan a satisfactory. 
volume of trade has been maintained. 
The industrial revolution in the East will 
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eventually mean greater buying power 
for hundreds of millions of people, a 
higher standard of living, and a marked 
increase in the demand for the food- 
stuffs, lumber and other products which 
Canada can supply. 

Exports to Japan have grown from 
$6,414,000 in 1921 to $14,831,000 in 
1922; $14,560,000 in 1923; $26,992,- 
000 in 1924; $22,046,000 in 1925; and 
$34,694,000 in 1926. At the same time 
the value of wheat exported to Japan 
has grown from nothing in 1921 to $3,- 
116,000 in 1922; $3,311,000 in 1923; 
$7,561,000 in 1924; $6,735,000 in 1925; 
and $16,361,000 in 1926. 

As an example of Canada’s trade with 
the Orient, the following items of ex- 
port to Japan during the eleven months 
ending February 28, 1927, are of in- 
terest: Lumber, timber, planks and 
boards, $3,693,000; wood pulp $2,004,- 
000; lead $3,273,000; zinc spelter $1,- 
800,000; aluminum $1,040,000; fish 
$1,000,000; besides several hundred 
thousand dollars worth each of Jour, 
rubber tires, hides and skins, bef, but- 
ter, condensed mi'k, paper, automobiles, 
asbestos and fertilizer. 


AGRICULTURE 


Within the thirty-seven years between 
1890 and 1927, the acreage devoted to 
wheat crops in Canada has quadrupled. 
In 1870, the wheat crop amounted to 
20,000,000 bushels, in 1900 to 55,500,- 
000, and now the average annual crop 


amounts to more than 400,000,000 
bushels. The growth in the production 
of oats is proportional to that attained 
in wheat, and the annual barley crop is 
now about 100,000,000 bushels. Im- 
provement has taken place in methods of 
farming as well as in acreage and value 
of production. 

In 1903, the central division of the 
experimental farm produced a new 
variety of wheat called “Marquis,” which 
largely superseded other varieties. The 
advantages of “Marquis” included com- 


parative freedom from rust, length of 
straw, excellent color, heavy weight per 
bushel and the fact that it ripened more 
quickly than other kinds. More recently, 
a new type called “Garnet” has come 
into prominence; it ripens even more 
quickly than “Marquis.” 

Throughout the farming communities 
more and more attention is being de- 
voted to dairy products. In 1925, the 
value of these products amounted to 
$250,000,000, an amount which consti- 
tutes a substantial proportion of the 
country’s annual income. Important 
items accounting for part of this total 
were the 169,000,000 pounds of butter 
and the 177,000,000 pounds of cheese 
produced in that year. While Ontario 
and Quebec are the most important 
dairying provinces, there has been a 
strong tendency to increase production 
in the prairie provinces. Between 1922 
and 1924, butter production in Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan increased 
from 20,000,000 pounds to 27,000,000 
pounds. In 1924, production in Ontario 
amounted to 60,000,000 pounds and in 
Quebec to 66,000,000 pounds. 

There are three areas in Canada where 
fruit growing is of prime importance— 
the Okanagan Valley in British Colum- 
bia, the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario, 
and the Annapolis Valley in Nova 
Scotia. Several varieties of Canadian 
apples have repeatedly won prizes in 
imperial apple shows in England. 

The exploitation of Canada’s forest 
wealth was one of the primary indus- 
tries in the country and has been car- 
ried on for several hundred years. As 
the great forest reserves of the United 
States and northern Europe diminished, 
these large consumers looked more and 
more to Canada for their supply of lum- 
ber and pulpwood. Markets for Cana- 
dian lumber at confederation were large- 
ly confined to the United States and 
Great Britain. They now cover all the 
more important countries of the world, 
having extended to a surprising degree 
into the Orient during recent years. It 
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is estimated that the primary forest pro- 
duction today involves the cutting of 
over 2,500,000,000 cubic feet of stand- 
ing timber, annually. 

The most outstanding development of 
the forest industry is the rapid growth 
and present dominance of Canada in the 
allimportant pulp and paper industry. 
Canada now produces one-third of the 
total world’s newsprint and one-half of 
the pulp entering into newsprint pro 
duction. 


MANUFACTURING 


At the time of confederation, Canada 
was just entering a period of industrial 
expansion with the introduction of 
power-driven machinery, concentrated or 
factory production and the establishment 
of large industrial centers. According 


to the first Dominion census in 1870, 
manufactured products were valued at 
$221,000,000. In 1878, a general policy 


of protection was established, followed 
by a steady industrial expansion. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, manufac- 
tured products were valued at $481,000,- 
000. The growth of the automobile and 
pulp and paper and electric power in- 
dustries have been resonsible for the re- 
markable expansion in manufactured 
products during the present century, the 
value of manufactured products reaching 
a peak of $3,772,000,000 in 1920. In- 
dustrial activity during 1927 is at the 
highest level recorded since that date, and 
many industries are finding it necessary 
to extend their plants in order to meet 
the demand for their products. 

At the time of confederation, the main 
object of Canadian manufacturers was 
to supply home markets. Gradually, the 
territory served by Canadian manufac- 
turers has expanded, until today a large 
volume of foreign business is being done 
not only in countries granting a pref- 
erential duty on Canadian-made goods, 
ut in all countries where international 
competition is met. Since the beginning 
of the present century, the exports of 


manufactured goods have increased from 
$99,000,000 to $695,000,000. 

The advantages derived from the 
bountiful supply of raw materials, a 
tariff which affords a reasonable protec- 
tion, and a preferential duty granted on 
Canadian-made goods in various British 
colonial possessions, as well as in a num- 
ber of foreign countries, have so stimu- 
lated manufacturing in Canada that 
today she may be classed high among in- 
dustrialized countries. 


CANADIAN BANKING 


Under the provisions of the British 
North America Act which created the 
Dominion of Canada, exclusive authority 
in matters connected with banking was 
conferred upon Parliament. At that 
time there were eighteen banks in On- 
tario and Quebec, five in Nova Scotia, 
four in New Brunswick, and one which 
operated in all the provinces. Their 
combined capital amounted to $31,000,- 
000, their total loans to $54,000,000, 
and their total assets to $78,000,000. In 
1870, total assets had risen to $100,000,- 
000, in 1901 to $500,000,000, but it was 
not until 1909 that this total amounted 
to $1,000,000,000 as compared with the 
$3,000,000,000 of assets at present. Cap- 
ital and reserve funds of today amount 
to three times as much as the total assets 
at the time of confederation. 

In early days, the traditions of Scottish 
banking methods had a strong influence 
in shaping the banking legislation of Can- 
ada. The present well-established branch 
banking system of the country was large- 
ly due to this tradition. Another influ- 
ence of importance was furnished by 
the charter of the First Bank of the 
United States, which was written by 
Alexander Hamilton. The foresight of 
that great financier may be seen in the 
provision which prohibited loans on real 
estate, a type of loan which would be 
highly speculative in an undeveloped 
country. The type of bank which 
evolved as a result of the inter-play of 
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these various influences was one which 
would readily extend its services to new 
communities, show initiative in fostering 
new industries and adapt itself to the 
ever changing needs of a growing coun- 
try. At the present time, the eleven 
chartered banks have 4015 branches, of 
which more than 3800 are scattered 
throughout Canada, providing a branch 
for every 2500 inhabitants. 

For Canada the branch banking sys- 
tem is ideal, since it combines a close 
understanding of local conditions with 
expert general supervision. For the con- 
duct of a banking business something 
more than local knowledge is required— 
executive officers of business experience 
must keep in touch with the general 
trends of world business. A large meas- 
ure of decentralization and local au- 
tonomy has been granted to the execu- 
tive officials in control of each district 
and it is well known that the banks of 
Canada have a persistent, intimate and 
sympathetic interest in the development 
of each part of the country. 

Another pronounced banking tendency 
is seen in the spread of the branches of 
Canadian banks to other countries; this 
movement began toward the close of the 
last century and Canadian banks now 
have branches in Great Britain, France 
and Spain, the United States, the West 
Indies and in all of the principal com- 
mercial countries of Latin America. The 
spread of these branches has done much 
to promote Canadian foreign trade. It 
is a significant fact that 90 per cent. of 
Canada’s foreign trade is carried on with 
countries in which there are branches of 
the great banking institutions of Canada. 


SUMMARY 


Within the last three years, good crops 
have been sold at prices which have en- 
abled the farmer to liquidate a large 
Portion of the debt incurred during the 
Post-war agricultural deflation. Farm 
Prices and industrial wages are high, 
insuring well distributed buying power. 


Employment throughout industry is at 
new high levels and immigration shows 
improvement. Recent finds in the min- 
ing areas of northern Ontario and Que- 
bec and the encouraging discoveries of 
oil in the West give promise that the 
most interesting developments of the im- 
mediate future will take place in the 
mining industry. All basic indexes point 
to the present as a time of sound devel- 
opment and suggest that during the next 
few years Canadian industry will pass 
through new stages which will make a 
comparison between conditions at the 
time of the one-hundredth anniversary 
and those of 1927 at least as interesting 
as the contrast between the present and 
the time of confederation. 


BANK RESOURCES PASS 
$26,000,000,000 


Resources of all national banks in the 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
passed the $26,000,000,000 mark on 
June 30, according to announcement by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Resources of the 7796 reporting 
banks aggregated $26,581,943,000, as 
compared with $25,699,147,000 on 
March 23, 1927, the date of the previous 
call, and $25,315,624,000 on June 30, 
1926, or an increase for the year of $1,- 
266,319,000. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, amounted to $13,955,596,000, an 
increase of $308,056,000 over March 23, 
and greater by $538,022,000 than the 
figure reported a year ago. 

United States Government securities 
owned totaled $2,596,178,000, which is 
a decrease of $56,189,000 since March 
23, but an increase of $126,910,000 in 
the year. Holdings of other miscella- 
neous bonds and securities amounted to 
$3,797,040,000 which were $125,727,- 
000 and $424,055,000, respectively. 
more than on March of this year and 
June of the year previous. 
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Large production plowing with a fleet of tractors. 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEW FARMING 


By ARCHER P. WHALLON 


Bir, a0! « is truly the basic indus- 


try, and with a depressed and back- 

ward agriculture any prosperity en- 
joyed by manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests must be precarious. To 
put it mildly, the ability of the farmer 
to purchase manufactured products is 
worth conserving. American faith in 
the power of law is strong, though pros- 
perity by legislation way well prove to be 
as dificult of achievement as is morality 
by the same means—it may prove to be 
as dificult to make all farmers rich by 
Congressional enactment as it is to keep 
all men sober by Constitutional amend- 
ment. 

It would seem that one of the more 
serious difficulties of farm relief legisla- 
tion is that of making a law that is 
flexible enough to adapt itself automat- 
ically to an industry that is passing 
through a transition period of readjust- 
ment and rebirth. Of course events 
march in all industries, but no one who 
‘8 at all in touch with farming today 
can doubt that the pace of the farmer 
in his endeavor to catch up with other 
industries in productive efficiency, is 
relatively faster than that of the man of 
most other callings. The fact is, that 


farming in production methods, working 
efficiency, and business organization has 
lagged about fifty years behind the times 
and is only just now beginning to catch 
up. That is just what the increasing use 
of mechanical power in agriculture 
means. 


AUTOMOTIVE POWER IN AGRICULTURE 


The farm tractor, least spectacular of 
automotives, in real service to the wel- 
fare of man, will prove to be the most 
far-reaching force in changing the living 
conditions of mankind of all the mechan- 
ical inventions of the times. Altogether 
too much time and ink have been spent 
in congratulatory contrasting of the con- 
ditions of the machine-using farmers of 
today and of the recent past with the 
lives of our flail and cradle-swinging 
forefathers or the drudging man-with- 
the-hoe peasants of other and more back- 
ward lands, forgetful of the fact that the 
horse-drawn plow, the mower and the 
grain binder, are but puny and inefh- 
cient tools in comparison with the 
mighty machines of manufacturing and 
commerce—and that they are now being 
displaced by the automotive machine. 
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A horse-drawn combined harvester. 


Getting a bad start in the hectic days of 
the war when nearly 500 concerns pro- 


posed the manufacture of tractors in 
the United States alone, and retarded by 
the following hard times of agricultural 
depression, the tractor industry is now 
well into the days of a healthy pros- 
perity. It is not merely that the auto 
motive machine enables the farmer to do 
more and better work and to do it on 
time, but through the use of mechanical 
power he can supersede manual labor 
with machinery in a way that is other- 
wise impossible. All this serves to elim- 
inate waste and risk in farming, and the 
reduction in the number of draft ani- 
mals necessary for farm power means 
that more cattle, sheep, and hogs can be 
raised, that more territory can be used 
in growing crops for human consump- 
tion, and that even the design of farm 
buildings and the layout of the farm- 
stead will be changed. 

Following the evolution of the trac- 
tor the outstanding innovation in farm- 
ing methods is the rapid development of 
the combined harvester-thresher and its 
adoption over a wide territory—a devel- 
opment in grain production that promises 


changes of a basic nature more far: 
reaching than those occasioned by the 
supersession of the cradle by the grain 
binder. In all probability, the binder, long 
acclaimed as typical of the best in the 
mechanics of farming, will be reduced to 
a minor position, if it is not superseded, 
by the combine, and “bringing in the 
sheaves” will be but a song of antiquity. 
Tying grain up in bundles is but non 
sense anyway and the nation’s binder 
twine bill but an economic waste. The 
modern small combined harvester oper’ 
ated by but one or two men and pow 
ered by a small tractor promises to make 
a complete conquest of the harvest fields 
of the world, and it may not be a vain 
prediction to say that in two decades 
where the combine cannot be used, grain 
will not be grown. 

Co-ordinate with the evolution of the 
tractor and the grain combine comes the 
development of other single operation 
harvesting machines, the sugar cane har’ 
vester, the bean combine, mechanical 
cotton picker, sugar beet harvester, flax 
puller, potato digger and picker, the field 
corn picker and husker, the ensilage har 
vester, and now an automotive combina’ 
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tion corn husker and stalk shredder soil adaption, considered over a five year 
called into existence by the exigency of average, will show itself a much sounder 
the European corn borer menace. practice than a jack-of-all-trades exces- 
sive diversification. It is not at all im- 
PROBLEMS ACCOMPANYING USE OF FARM probable that the slogan—“the cow, the 
MACHINERY sow, the hen—and a little of everything” 
—lauded as the basis of a permanent 
The development of this new, more agriculture, will seem ridiculous and 
efficient, but of necessity much more  puerile to the specialized big farmer of 
costly farm machinery simplifies some of the future. Certainly the little farm 
the problems of farm management, but well tilled must give way to the big farm 
it also introduces new complications. It better tilled, and when one farm laborer 
brings into relief the conflicting tenden- has the productive efficiency of trom 
cies of agricultural specialization and three to ten of his fellows today the 
diversification and the demand for in- farmer population of the country will 
creased farm capitalization. In addition be still further relatively reduced. 
to the natural crop specialization of soil Another phase is the increasing de- 
and climate the high cost of modern velopment of diversified fruit, vegetable, 
power driven farm machinery introduces and luxury crop farming. If the tendency 
the element of equipment specialization of farm machine evolution is to drive 
and standardized production. The farm the small farmer out of grain, staple 
of 80 or even 160 acres harvesting wheat crop, and live stock production, it tends 
with a binder cannot compete with a_ to enlarge the field of opportunity in 
farm of five times its size that can make fruit, canning crop, and market vege- 
use of acombine. Specialized machinery table growing. The market gardener 


and mass production are coming to have who a few years ago could care for an 
the same advantages on the farm that acre or two of onions using hand tools 
they have in the factory. This may well can now raise ten through the use of the 
mean that if not the one-crop farming, garden tractor. The grain farm of thou- 
at least the specialized production of a_ sands of acres and the market garden of 
few crops of exceptional climatic and hundreds—a general enlargement of the 
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A tractor-drawn harvester thresher at work. 
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Operating the farm tractor at night. 


unit of farming operations, is the prom- 


ise of power in agriculture. 


INCREASED STABILITY IN FARMING 


All this makes for stability in farming 
and for regulation of crop production. 
With an increased capital requirement 
to meet it will be increasingly difficult 
either to get into or out of farming, 
or even to plunge from one crop 
or one type of farming to another. The 
very fact that farming has been an indus- 
try in which it has been possible for a 
man with but little capital to start in 
business for himself has been at once one 
of its greatest attractions and most seri- 
ous handicaps. It has certainly increased 
the risks in a business already too much 
a matter of gambler’s chances with soil, 
weather, and market. A good example 
is shown in the production and market- 
ing of potatoes, a crop subject to exces- 
sive price fluctuations. About half the 
crop is grown by specializing farmers 
who make it a main crop and who are 
equipped with efficient machinery, plant- 
ers, sprayers and diggers. The other half 
is grown by diversified farmers who grow 


but a few acres each as a side line, whose 
crop is often planted by hand and dug 
with a fork. The production of this lat: 
ter class is an uncertain element, but one 
that may produce a crop surplus and 
spoil the market. The same is true toa 
greater or less extent of corn and cotton 
and of every crop for the production of 
which the capital requirement is low. It 
is obvious that increased productive ef: 
ficiency may mean either a surplus crop 
or the economical production of a crop 
that approximates the normal demand. 
It would seem that measures to aid the 
farmer in his endeavor to attain the one 
and to avoid the other would be a sound: 
er governmental practice than paternalis 
tic surplus crop marketing schemes. It 
may not be amiss to point out that there 
are forces other than political that in 
time will take care of crop surplus prob 
lems. With the coming of a more stable 
and less fluctuating and speculative type 
of farming—with more efficient produc: 
tion methods and a reduced weather risk, 
greater accuracy in crop prediction and 
a closer approximation of production 10 
demand will be possible. The working 
out of efficient co-ordination between 
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operating and mechanical specialization, 
the regional specialization of soil, climate 
and market conditions, and a_ well 
balanced diversification essential to a 
permanent and prosperous agriculture 
constitutes the most attractive field for 
future business adventure. 

It is really a financial problem, for one 
thing is certain, the new farming is going 
to take more money. The power ma- 
chinery of today costs almost as much 
more in proportion as did the horse- 
drawn implements in contrast with the 
crude tools they displaced. A garden 
tractor at $200 costs ten times as much 
as a hand wheel hoe, and a tractor and 
combined harvester combination at 
$4000, ten times the price of a team 
and grain binder. This class of ma- 
chinery may cause no little increase in 
farm indebtedness, not that there is any- 
thing objectionable in that, provided it 
serves to advance agricultural welfare. 
It should be understood that while this 
increase of capital requirement is for 
things of a perishable nature, machinery 
subject to rapid depreciation and not of 
itself particularly good loan collateral, 
it does tend to increase the income from 
and the value of the land upon which it 
is used. The most serious financial ill of 
farming for many years has been that so 
many farmers had all their cash and 
credit tied up in land that could not be 
developed or efficiently worked for lack 
of working capital. Possibly this condi- 
tion is a survival of the pioneer’s land 
hunger and an almost childish fear of 
loss assuaged by the thought that land 
could neither die, wear out, burn up, run 
away, nor be stolen. 

_ Bur the day of the new industrialized 
farming is here, and the danger is that 
somany farmers as well as their political 
spokesmen fail to recognize the day of 
their visitation. They stand too close to 
their job to see it in perspective—they 
do not understand the period of transi- 
tion through which the industry is 
Passing, and they plan for farming as it 


is, or has been, and not as it will be. 
Paradoxically, farming the oldest of 
great industries, through the innova- 
tions of agricultural engineering, is to- 
day the youngest, an infant industry that 
may outgrow its legislative garments be- 
fore it has a chance to wear them. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE ESTAB- 
LISHED TO BUILD LATIN- 
AMERICAN TRADE 


WITH a view toward promoting Latin- 
American trade by bringing about closer 
contact and a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the three Americas, 
the Pan-American Information Service 
has been established in New York City, 
with offices at 81-83 Fulton street. 

According to C. C. Martin, its 
director-treasurer, the service is non- 
political and non-profit making, and is 
in no sense a vehicle for free advertising 
or publicity for American enterprises. 

Newspaper articles relating to prog- 
ress and development in the United 
States, written in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, will be disseminated to the press 
of Latin-America. The items will cover 
educational, scientific, agricultural, bank- 
ing, trade and other subjects. Articles 
covering Latin-American subjects of sim- 
ilar nature will be sent to the press of 
the United States. 

“The organization expects,” said Mr. 
Martin, “to be of definite value as a ve- 
hicle for giving expression to the views 
of prominent men on non-political mat- 
ters relating to the three Americas, and 
it offers its services freely to all nations 
of the Western hemisphere. 

“Particularly in the matter of trade 
information, it is expected that construc- 
tive work will be accomplished by the 
service. Every effort will be made to 
provide the citizens of Latin-America 
with information regarding trade outlets 
in this country, and American exporters 
will be advised fully of opportunities in 
the southern countries.” 





—— 
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UESTION: We recently saw a 

statement of a company which had 
passed its preferred dividend for some 
time. The preferred stock was 7 per 
cent. cumulative and the company had 
missed paying it several times in succes- 
sion. In the statement no liability was 
set up to cover these cumulative divi- 
dends which would have amounted to 
considerable. Is this the correct proce- 


dure? E. M. W. 


ANSWER: Technically a company 
has no liability on account of dividends 
until such dividends have been declared 
by the board of directors. Even though 
the dividends may be cumulative there 
is no liability until they are declared and 
profits have been made out of which 
they can be paid. When the profits have 
been made and the company intends, at 
its next meeting, to declare such divi- 
dends it is good practice to show the li- 
ability in the balance sheet. When 
cumulative dividends are in arrears and 
it is not the intention of the manage- 
ment to pay them in the near future, the 
amount of such arrears should be shown 
as a footnote on the statement. There- 
fore, in either case the item should ap- 
pear on the statement, 1. e.: 

1. When to be paid—as a current 
liability. 

2. When not to be paid in the near 


future—as a footnote. 
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QUESTION: We would appreciate 
any information you could give us re 
garding the distinction between a con: 
solidation and a merger. The two terms 
are used a great deal and appear often 
to have the same sense. R. E.R. 


ANSWER: A consolidation is a fu 
sion of two or more companies where 
the identity of each is lost. A new com: 
pany is formed, the old stock of various 
units: called in, and new stock issued. 
The individual units are dissolved and 
thereby cease to exist. In the case of a 
merger, one or more companies are 
merged with an existing company. It is 
really a form of consolidation, but rather 
than a fusion, there is an absorption by 
one company of the other units. To 
these companies thus merged, is issued 
stock of the existing corporation absorb 
ing them. While there is this technical 
distinction, the terms are very often used 
with the same meaning intended. 


QUESTION: Are there not certain 
acts which a merchant can perform for 
which he can be put into bankruptcy oF 
is it necessary to prove his inability to 
pay? C.L 

ANSWER: A merchant may perform 
certain legal acts for which he can bk 
thrown into banukruptcy. The follow 
ing is a list of such legal acts: 

(a) To convey, conceal, assign, tran’ 
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fer or remove, or to cause or permit to 
be conveyed, concealed, assigned, trans- 
ferred or removed, any assets, such con- 
veying or removing being done with the 
intent to fraud creditors. 

(b) To make a general assignment for 
the benefit of creditors, or being insol- 
vent to apply for a trustee as receiver of 
the assets. 

(c) To make a formal admission in 
writing of his inability to take care of his 
indebtedness and expressing in such ad- 
mission the willingness to be adjudged a 
bankrupt on that basis. 

(d) To give preference to any creditor 
or creditors by a transfer of assets while 
in an insolvent condition. 

(e) While in an insolvent condition, 
to permit a creditor or creditors to be- 
come preferred by means of legal pro- 
ceedings and fail to have such preference 
removed five days before the disposition 
or sale of such assets. so affected by the 
preference. 


QUESTION: Often we hear of in- 
ventory being inflated or written up 
during a period. If a profit and loss 
statement were obtained, wouldn't it 
show the write up in figuring the profit 
for the period? O. E. C. 


ANSWER: You have probably mis- 
stated your question, for the point in- 
volved is merely a simple matter of ac- 
counting. The profit and loss statement 
would not reveal the write up, except 
insofar as the gross profits test might be 
applied to it. If profit and loss state- 
ments were in your possession for several 
smilar periods, you could figure in each 
instance, the percentage of gross profits 
on sales. You could also figure the mer- 
chandise turnover to sales. If the nor- 
mal gross profit on sales was 30 per cent., 
the normal turnover of merchandise four 
times, and the present statement showed 
a gross profit of 40 per cent. and a mer- 
chandise turnover of three times, it might 
be a fair deduction, other things being 

4 


equal, that the question could be raised as 
to the writing up of merchandise. You 
are, no doubt, aware that gross profit is 
figured in the following manner: 


Net sales 

Less cost of goods sold: 
Mdse. at beginning. . 
Plus purchases ’ 


Less inventory at close 


Cost of goods 
Deduct cost of goods from sales 


Gross profit 


You realize, of course, that while there 
are actual bookkeeping entries to show 
sales and cost of goods sold, the opening 
and closing inventory is dependent upon 
a physical survey. In other words, in the 
arriving at the inventory figure there is 
much more chance of error. The sales 
for a period or the goods purchased dur- 
ing that period can be readily checked 
from the books at any time. The auditor 
does it when he comes in a month or so 
after closing date to do his work. How- 
ever the only time the inventory can be 
checked is on the date of closing and in 
a large business, the matter of taking in- 
ventory is not a simple one. A large 
group is required to do the physical 
work of counting and if fair market 
prices are not used in figuring the value 
of goods on hand, the inventory figure 
could be far off. The pricing should be 
that of cost or market, whichever is 
lower. An accurate physical count 
should be made and the value carefully 
arrived at by using the prices of cost or 
market, whichever is lower on inventory 
date. 


QUESTION: Should funds held in 
escrow be considered a quick asset? 
T. O. K. 


ANSWER: Yes, when the liability 
against the funds held is considered as a 
quick liability. We recently discussed a 
question of this nature. 











Are these books in your banking library? 





Recently 
Published 


Steady 
Sellers 





101 WINDOW DISPLAYS By M. E. CHASE 
A book of suggestions for window displays in which every branch 
of banking is included. The properties necessary may be obtained 
in towns as small as 5000. Over 200 large and small financial insti- 
tutions were interviewed in gathering data for this book. 
$5.00 
CLEARING AND COLLECTIONS OF CHECKS 
By WALTER E. SPAHR; Ph.D. 
A complete treatise on this important subject. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE By JAMES B. FORGAN 
The life story of one of America’s bankers, told in a simple, 

unassuming, yet captivating style. A limited number of copies still 

available of an edition, autographed and bound in leather. 


CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF BANK DEFALCATIONS 
By M. K. FOWLER 
This book was written to point out to bank directors and officers 
their responsibility for the prevention of bank defalcations. 
$1.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE 
BY GLENN G. MUNN 
A complete reference book alphabetically arranged. 


$6.00 


$10.90 


COMMERCIAL PAPER By W. H. KNIFFIN 

Of the few books entirely devoted to this subject, this is a safe 
investment; 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual statements com- 
pletely analyzed on facing pages. $2.50 


ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE By FRANKLIN ESCHER 

There are other books on toreign exchange, but this one covers 
the subject in such a way that the man who knows little or noth- 
ing about it can get a clear idea within a few hours, of how 
foreign exchange works. $1.60 


THE PAYING TELLER’S DEPARTMENT By GLENN G. MUNN 

Presents the functions of the paying teller and related depart- 
ments in every phase—whether in a city or country bank, the East 
or West. A reference book on checks and disposition of money, 
including the Negotiable Instruments Law. $1.25 


THE BANK CREDIT INVESTIGATOR By R. F. PRUDDEN 


Tells in as concise a manner as possible what problems the young 
man will meet in a bank credit department. Advice as to steps to 
be taken in a credit investigation and analyzation of credit risk. 

$1.50 


BANK AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT By R. A. WARD 
Shows the bank in an agricultural district how to serve the 
farming interests of the community $1.25 


NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT By T. D. MacGREGOR 

Completely revised for its third edition. This book is unique in 
its field and will serve as an excellent guide when organizing such 
a department. $1.25 


THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT By ANNE SEWARD 

The first book devoted to this department, which is one of the 
newer phases of banking, is a necessity to banks that are con- 
templating its organization, and is full of ideas for departments 
that are already organized. $1.25 


BANK CREDIT METHODS AND PRACTICE 
By T. J. KAVANAUGH 
Description of the operation of a credit department, useful not 
only to the banker but also to the business executive in learning the 
banker’s attitude on credit risks. $2.50 
THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF BANKING By T. P. KANE 
The author was connected with the Comptroller’s office for 36 
years, and was intimately acquainted with all that took place in 


the banking world. He tells the inside story of hundreds of in- 
teresting incidents. $5.00 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71-73 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


INSURANCE POLICY COVERING 
“LOSS” THROUGH “MISPLACE- 
MENT” DOES NOT COVER 

LOSS RESULTING FROM 
TEMPORARY MISPLACE- 
MENT 


Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank of Troy v. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Court of Appeals of New 
York, 156 N. E. Rep. 94. 


issued a policy insuring the plain- 

tiff bank against loss of money, se- 
curities, etc. through “theft, holdup, mis- 
placement,” etc. The plaintiff bank mis- 
placed a subscription warrant belonging 
to one of its customers, which entitled 
the customers to subscribe to certain con- 
vertible debenture bonds. The warrant 
was not found again until after it was 
too late for the customer to secure his 
subscription rights. The bank made 
good the loss to the customer and 
brought this action under its insurance 
policy. It was held that the policy did 
not cover this loss because the misplace- 
ment did not result in a loss of the war- 
rant. 

Action by the Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Troy against the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 
From a judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion (218 App. Div. 455, 218 N. Y. S. 
332), afirming a judgment in favor of 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. . Reversed, 
and complaint dismissed. 


y ‘HE defendant guaranty .company 


CRANE, J. Through the fortgetful- 
ness of the plaintiff's officer, a customer's 
securities were misplaced, resulting in a 
financial loss. The bank made good the 
loss, and in this action seeks to recover 
the amount thereof under an insurance 
policy issued by the defendant. Do the 


words of the policy cover such a case? 


Have the parties contracted for insur- 
ance against such an event? This ap- 
peal involves solely the meaning of the 
policy and an application of the clauses 
to the subsequent facts. 

Before taking up these clauses of the 
policy, let us have the facts clearly be- 
fore us. The bank’s customer, Edward 
Murphy, had a subscription warrant en- 
titling him to subscribe by reason of 
his stock ownership to a certain number 
of convertible debenture bonds. The 


warrant contained this provision: 


“A stockholder desiring to exercise 
his right to subscribe, represented by a 
full warrant, should sign one of the 
forms of subscription on the reverse side 
thereof, and return the same, so indorsed, 
to the said National City Bank of New 
York, transfer department, No. 60 Wall 
street, Borough of Manhattan, City of 


‘New York, not later than 3 o'clock p. m., 


January 15, 1926. * * * 

“No subscription will be accepted un- 
less the same shall have been received by 
the said bank at or before 3 o'clock 
p. m., on January 15, 1926, nor unless 
at least 40 per cent. of the subscription 
be paid at such time.” 


In the early part of January, Murphy 
took the warrant, properly indorsed, to 
the Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Troy, and gave it to Mr. Delaney, the 
assistant cashier, with instructions to for- 
ward it im accordance with the above 
requirements. The custom of the bank 
was to place such subscription warrants 
in certain compartments under certain 
dates, so that they: would be taken out 
in time to.be sent to the proper place. 
It was apparently Delaney’s duty, dr 
practice, in other words, to put this war- 
rant where it would not be forgotten or 
overlooked. To classify these papers and 
securities in compartments was merely 
a method to prevent their being over- 
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Mesler Donsteel Vault Door Installed in 
National Park Bank, New York City 


Offer the greatest resistance known to science against attack by oxy- 
acetylene torches and drills in the hands of the modern vault cracksmen. 


Repeated independent laboratory tests have thoroughly proven this. 
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looked, a sort of reminder. Delaney put 
the warrant on his desk and forgot it. 
It subsequently was put in the drawer of 
his desk and overlooked until it was too 
late to secure for Murphy his subscrip- 
tion rights. He lost thereby about $1400, 
which the bank has made good. 

In so far as the subscription warrant 
was not put in the compartment which 
the practice of the bank required, it was 
misplaced; that is, it was put in the 
wrong place. In no sense, however, was 
it lost, for the reason that as soon as 
Delaney’s attention was called to it, he 
made a search and found it in five 
minutes. He looked on the file, and then 
in his drawer. Delaney lost recollection 
of the transaction, but neither he nor 
the bank lost the warrant. There was 
a loss to the bank through the fortgetful- 
ness or carelessness of Delaney. There 
was no loss resulting from a lost security 
or warrant. More will be said by me 
on this point after we have consulted 


the wording of the policy. That reads, 
so far as material: 


“The underwriter hereby undertakes 
and agrees to indemnify the insured and 
hold it harmless from and against any 
loss, to an amount not exceeding $25,000, 
of money, currency, bullion, bonds, de- 
bentures, scrip, certificates, warrants, 
transfers, coupons, bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, checks, or other sim- 
ilar securities, in which the insured has 
a pecuniary interest, or held by the in- 
sured as collateral, or as bailee, trustee, 
or agent, and whether or not the in- 
sured is liable therefor (all of such 
money, currency, bullion, bonds, de- 
bentures, scrip, certificates, warrants, 
transfers, coupons, bills of exchange, 
Promissory notes, checks, or other sim- 
ilar securities being hereinafter referred 
to as property), sustained by the insured 
subsequent to noon of the date hereof 
and while this bond is in force and 
discovered by the insured subsequent to 
hoon of the date hereof and prior to the 
expiration of twelve months after the 


termination of this bond as provided in 
condition 11. * * * 

“(B) Through robbery, larceny 
(whether common-law or statutory), 
burglary, theft, holdup, misplacement, or 
destruction, whether effected with or 
without violence, or with or without 
negligence on the part of any of the 
employes while the property is actually 
within any of the insured’s offices cov- 
ered hereunder. * * * 

“5. The value of any securities for the 
loss of which claim shall be made here- 
under shall be determined by the aver- 
age market value of ‘such securities on 
the day preceding the discovery of such 
loss. If such securities have no quoted 
market value, their value shall be de- 
termined by agreement or by arbitra- 
tion. 


What is it that is covered by this 
policy? It is the loss of a warrant; it is 
not’ a loss occurring through any or 
everything that may happen to a war- 
rant. The warrant must be lost. The 
words are plain and cannot be read other- 
wise. The underwriter undertakes to 
indemnify against any loss of warrants. 
The warrant must be lost. This loss 
must occur, also in certain ways, pro 
vided in clause B, by robbery, larceny, 
burglary, theft, holdup, destruction, or 
misplacement. 

The defendant therefore contracted 
to insure against a loss caused by the 
loss of a warrant through misplacement; 
it did not contract to insure against a 
loss occasioned by misplacement. Méis- 
placement alone was not sufficient to 
bring the loss or damage within the 
policy. The misplacement must result 
in a loss of the warrant; it is the loss of 
a warrant through misplacement which 
is the risk insured against. 

What do these two words mean, there- 
fore, if they must be coupled together, 
“loss” and “misplacement?” It is appar- 
ent at once that the loss of a warrant 
carries the idea of a permanent disap- 
pearance or destruction of it: of having 
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gone tor good from the possession of 
the holder, or at least beyond recovery 
after careful search. Such a loss may 
occur through misplacement or through 
theft. Robbery, larceny, burglary, theft, 
and holdup indicate a loss occasioned in- 
tentionally; misplacement and destruc- 
tion may indicate an unintentional act, 
but the result, nevertheless, must be a 
loss of the instrument. 

On the other hand, we find “misplace- 
ment” defined by the dictionaries as 
meaning to “put a thing in the wrong 
place, or to locate unsuitably.” 

This policy did not cover losses oc- 
casioned by putting a thing in the wrong 
place, or locating unsuitably. Something 
more was necessary to bring the facts 
within the contract; putting the warrant 
in the wrong place must have resulted in 
its loss, not merely in damage. 

Applying these clauses of the policy 
to the acts of Delaney, we find that a loss 
to the bank was occasioned by Delaney’s 
putting the warrant in the wrong place; 
putting it in his drawer instead of on the 
files or in the compartments,: end then 
forgetting it. The warrant avas mis 
placed; it was never lost; the loss to 
the bank was occasioned by a misplace- 
ment, but not by the loss of the war- 
rant through misplacement. There is a 
vast difference. 

Take the case of a customer who has 
left stock with the bank as collateral 
security. By reason of market condi- 
tions, he wants it at once, and demands 
it of the bank, paying his loan. It 
would be the duty of the bank to get it 
for him at once. The stock is in the 
vault, but there is some delay in finding 
it, due to improper filing or recording. 
The stock has been put in the wrong 
place, according to the regulations of the 
bank, and cannot be immediately pro- 
cured. When it is found, some time 
later, the price of the stock has dropped; 
the customer has suffered a loss for which 
the bank may be liable. The bank has 
suffered a loss through the misplacement 
of the stock, but the stock was never 


lost; it was with the bank among its se- 
curities, and required merely diligence 
and care in the search for it. This policy 
in question clearly would not cover such 
a loss, and yet the construction put upon 
it by the courts below would give it that 
effect. The policy was never intended 
to cover losses occasioned by forgetful- 
ness or neglect of employes in tem- 
porarily misplacing securities. 

A security may be lost through mis- 
placement, when after careful and dili- 
gent search it cannot be found. A lost 
instrument is described as a paper which 
has been so mislaid that it cannot be 
found after diligent search. Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary, vol. 2, p. 2051. There 
is a great difference between a thing 
being mislaid which a diligent search will 
discover, and a thing being gone where 
ordinary vigilance will not regain it. 
State Savings Bank v. Buhl, 129 Mich. 
193, 88 N. W. 471, 56 L. R. A. 944. 
We are quite familiar with the actions 
which have been brought upon lost in- 
struments; also the rule which permits 
secondary evidence in the case of lost 
documents. Vigilant and reasonable 
search must be proved in order to estab- 
lish the loss. The rule is that, in estab- 
lishing a lost instrument and seeking re- 
covery thereon, the plaintiff must show 
that he has in good faith exhausted in a 
reasonable degree all the sources of in- 
formation and means of discovery which 
the nature of the case would naturally 
suggest, and which were accessible to 
him. Rogers v. Durant, 106 U. S. 644, 
646, 1 S. Ct. 623, 27 L. Ed. 303; Simp- 
son & Co. v. Dall, 3 Wall. (70 U. S.) 
460, 18 L. Ed. 265; Minor v. Tillotson, 
7 Pet. (32 U.S.) 99, 8 L. Ed. 621. 

Under section 75 of the Stock Cor- 
poration Law (Cons. Laws, c. 59), an 
application may be made to the court 
for the issue of a new certificate of stock 
to replace one that is lost or destroyed. 
Proof has always been required of the 
loss, or that after due diligence it could 
not be found. Matter of Biglin v. 
Friendship Ass'n, 46 Hun, 223. 
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If, after careful, vigilant, and reason- 
able search, the warrant in this case 
could not have been found, there might 
have been a loss from misplacement 
within the terms of this policy. The 
first search, however, revealed its where- 
abouts. There was consequently no loss. 

We think, therefore, that this money 
loss of the bank was not occasioned by 
any act covered by the policy, and that 
the complaint should have been dis- 
missed. 

The judgments below should be re- 
versed, and the complaint dismissed, with 
costs in all courts. 

POUND, J. (dissenting). I dissent 
on the ground that the warrant, at the 
time it should have been sent to New 
York, was lost by misplacement within 
the meaning of the policy. 

Cardozo, C. J., and Andrews and 
Lehman, J.J., concur with Crane, J.; 
Pound, J., dissents in momorandum; 
O'Brien, J., dissents on opinion of Van 


Kirk, J., below; Kellogg, J., not sitting. 
Judgment accordingly. 


BANK DIRECTOR AND “OFFI- 
CER” WITHIN MEANING OF 
OFFER OF REWARD 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
v. Henderson, Court of Civil Ap- 
peals of Texas, 293 S. W. 
Rep. 339. 


The defendant surety company in- 
sured the Security State Bank of Ore 
City, Texas, against loss by robbery and 
offered a reward of $1000 to any officer 
or employe of the bank who captured 
“dead or alive one or more persons un- 
dertaking to rob.” The bank was robbed 
and the robbers were captured by the 
plaintiffs, who were directors of the 
bank. The company refused to pay the 
reward on the ground that the plaintiffs 
were neither officers nor employes of 
the bank. The court held that the plain- 


tiffs, as directors, were officers within 


the meaning of the defendant's offer and 
that they were entitled to the reward. 

Appeal from District Court, Upshur 
County; J. R. Warren, Judge. 

Suit by W. C. Henderson and others 
against the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company. Judgment for 
plaintiffs, and defendant appeals. Re- 
versed and rendered. 

June 7, 1926, the Security State Bank 
of Ore City was robbed of $2,367.10 by 
a man named Blasingame. At that time 
the bank was insured by appellant against 
loss by robbery, and appellant was of- 
fering a reward of $1000 to any officer 
or employe of the bank who captured, 
“dead or alive (quoting) one or more 
persons undertaking to rob” the bank 
while it was so insured. Claiming that 
they captured Blasingame and were en: 
titled to the reward, appellees W. C. 
Henderson and G. W. De Berry, who 
were directors of the bank, and appellee 
S. M. Berry, who was its cashier, brought 
this suit against apellant, and recovered 
a judgment against it for the amount of 
the reward offered. 

At the trial, which was before the 
court without a jury, appellant insisted, 
and insists here, that it was not liable as 
claimed against it, because it apeared 
from the testimony, it says, (1) that ap- 
pellees were not officers or employes of 
the bank within the meaning of the of- 
fer; (2) that Blasingame was not cap 
tured while he was “undertaking” to rob 
the bank, but after the robbery thereof 
had been fully accomplished; (3) that 
appellees were not induced by reliance 
upon the reward to undertake to cap’ 
ture Blasingame; and (4) that the cap’ 
ture of Blasingame by appellees was un’ 
lawful. 

According to testimony of Miss Mabel 
Williamson, assistant cashier of the 
bank, the robbery occurred between 2 
and 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Miss 
Williamson and her aunt, Mrs. C. E. 
Williamson, were the only persons in the 
bank when Blasingame appeared at 4 
teller’s window therein and said he 
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wanted a check cashed. Miss William- 
son directed him to the cashier’s window, 
where he at once confronted her with a 
pistol in his hand and demanded that she 
turn the bank’s money over to him. 
When she gave him the $2,367.10 he ran 
to an automobile he had left standing 
(with engine running) in front of the 
bank and drove away in it. A man 
named Blevens, who was near the bank 
when Blasingame entered it, discovered 
it was being robbed and gave an alarm 
which attracted the attention of ap- 
pellees. According to testimony of the 
latter, they were then sitting together 
on a bench in front of a drug store about 
300 feet from the bank building, looking 
ata land map. Appellee Berry at once, 
when the alarm was given, ran to the 
bank, and appellees Henderson and De 
Berry ran to automobiles in which they 
drove after Blasingame. As Henderson 
passed the bank, Berry got into the auto- 
mobile he (Henderson) was driving, and 
they followed Blasingame about eight 
miles. when he (Blasingame) left the 


car in which he was riding and took to 
the woods, and appellees for a while lost 
sight of him. Berry then separated from 
Henderson and went to town in another 
automobile to telephone for dogs to use 
in trailing Blasingame. Henderson and 
De Barry continued their pursuit of 
Blasingame, and captured him a short 
distance from the place where he aban- 
doned the automobile he was driving. 
Neither the pistol Blasingame had at the 
bank nor the money he took therefrom 
was found on him when he was captured, 
but the money was found several days 
later hidden in the woods where he was 
captured. 


WILLSON, C. J. (after stating the 
facts as above). It was not disputed 
that appellees Henderson and De Berry, 
who captured Blasingame, were directors 
of the bank. Nevertheless appellant in- 
sists they were neither “officers” nor 
“employes” thereof, and were not en- 
titled to claim the reward because the 
offer was only to such officers and em- 
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ployes. No doubt it is true that di- 
rectors of a bank are not “employes” 
thereof, and in a sense (7 C. J. 545), 
are not “officers” thereof: but, in another 
and more general sense, we think they 
are such officers (In re Peninsula Cut 
Stone Co., 9 Del. Ch. 348, 82 A. 689; 
7 C. J. 523; 3 R. C. L. 438), and that 
in this case Henderson and De Berry 
should be held to have been such officers 
within the contemplation of appellant 
when it offered the reward; or evidently 
its purpose in making the offer was to 
induce persons actively connected with 
the operation of the bank (and the di- 
rectors were, to some extent at least) to 
resist attempts made to rob it, and in 
that way defeat or discourage such at- 
tempts and avoid liability it would be 
under in the event such an attempt was 
successful. 

Another contention urged by appel- 
lant is that appellees were not entitled 
to claim the reward because it was of- 
fered for the capture of “a person under- 
taking to rob the bank” and not for the 
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capture of a person who had robbed it. 
It is argued that the word “undertaking” 
in the offer is used in the sense of “at- 
tempting,” and that Blasingame was not 
attempting but had completed, the rob 
bery at the time he was captured. On 
the facts of the case we think the con- 
tention should be sustained; for, con- 
struing the offer as one for the capture 
of a person after he succeeded in rob 
bing the bank and when he was miles 
away from the scene of the robbery, we 
see no good reason why it should not 
have been made to the general public in- 
stead of to the officers and employes of 
the bank alone. Certainly appellant 
should not be held to have offered a re’ 
ward, the effect of which might be to 
induce officers and employes of the bank 
to abandon it and chase one an unlimited 
distance who had succeeded in robbing it. 

The other contentions presented in ap 
pellant’s brief are (1) that it appeared 
that appellees did not have the offer of @ 
reward in mind when they captured 
Blasingame, and hence were not induced 
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by the offer to capture him; and (2) 
that it apeared the act of appellees in 
capturing Blasingame was illegal, be- 
cause they were not present when the 
robbery was committed and were with- 
out a warrant authorizing them to ar- 
rest him at the time they captured him. 

The one first mentioned of the two 
contentions is overruled. It appeared 
that appellees knew appellant was offer- 
ing the reward, and we think the trial 
court had a right to infer the offer was 
an inducement to them to act as they 
did, notwithstanding they testified they 
did not have the offer in mind all the 
time they were pursuing Blasingame, and 
would have pursued and captured him 
as they did had there been no offer of 
a reward for capturing him. 

As to the other one of the two con- 
tentions, we think it must be said that 
appellees had a right to capture Blasin- 
game as they did only in the event the 
robbery of the bank by him was com- 
mitted in their presence or within their 
view. Article 212, C. C. T. of 19295. 
It appeared without dispute in the tes- 
timony that the robbery was committed 
inside the bank building, that at the time 
it was committed appellees were sitting 
on a bench in front of a drug store sit- 
uated on the same street and same side 
of the street as the bank building and 
about 300 feet from it, and that appel- 
lees did not see and could not see what 
occurred in the bank while Blasingame 
was in it. The testimony being as stated, 
can it be said that the robbery occurred 
in either the “presence” or “view” of 
appellees? We think not. Construing 
the statute (now article 212, C. C. P. 
of 1925, referred to above) authorizing 
any person to arrest one who commits 
an offense classed as a felony in his pres- 
ence or within his view, the Court of 
Criminal Appeals held it meant in such 
person's actual presence or within his 
actual view. Russell v. State, 37 Tex. 
Cr. R. 314, 39 §. W. 674. The same 


ruling, in effect, was made in Brown v. 
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Wallis (Tex. Civ. App.) 101 S. W. 
1068, 1070, when the court said: 

“It is not sufficient [quoting] that the 
officer is within seeing or hearing dis- 
tance of the criminal act and thereby ob- 
tains knowledge of the fact, but he must 
also be able to ‘detect it by sight or hear- 
ing as the act of the accused.’ ” 

And so in State v. Pluth, 157 Mill. 
145, 195 N. W. 789, the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota said (quoting) : 


“Where the officer could not observe 
nor become cognizant of the act consti- 
tuting the offense by the use of his 
senses, it could not be committed in his 
presence so as to authorize an arrest 
without a warrant.” 


And see Williams v. State, 64 Tex. 
Cr. R. 491, 142 S. W. 899; Lacy v. 
States, 7 Tex. Civ. App. 403; Gilbert 
v. State, 78 Tex. Cr. R. 441, 181 S. W. 


$50,626,000 


200; People v. Esposito, 118 Misc. Rep. 
867, 194 N. Y. S. 326; Keith v. State 
(Okl. Cr. App.) 235 P. 631; 23 Cye. 
41; 31C. J. 361. 

If, as we think appeared to be the 
case, appellees were not authorized by 
law to arrest Blasingame, then their 
taking him into their custody as they 
did was an unlawful act (5 C. J. 395 et 
seq.) and the fact that the act was un 
lawful would forbid a recovery by them 
of a reward for doing it. Morris v. 
Kasling, 79 Tex. 141, 15 S. W. 226, 11 
L. R. A. 398. 

That being true, this court can pursue 
no other course than to reverse the judg: 
ment. And, doing that, it becomes its 
duty, on the record before it to here 
render the judgment the court below 
should have rendered, to wit, a judgment 
that appellees take nothing by their suit 
and in favor of apellant for costs. 
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Equitable Foreign 
Banking Service 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York occupies an un- 
usual position in the field of 
foreign banking. With large 
branches in Paris and London 
and over 11,000 banking cor- 
respondents throughout the 
world it offers facilities which 
are a distinct asset to firms 

doing a foreign business 


An Account in 
London or Paris 
Merchants can save interest, 
provide funds for the conven- 
ient payment of their Euro- 
pean bills and establish a valu- 
able European credit reference 
by opening an account in our 

London or Paris Offices. 


Foreign Credit 
Information 
We furnish our customers with 
up-to-date credit information 
regarding individuals, firms, 
or corporations throughout the 


world 
x 
Cables 
Cables are sent and received 
by us during business hours at 
the rate of one a minute. We 
have arranged many special 
codes for our customers, sav- 
ing them time and money and 
assuring absolute privacy in 
transactions. 
Loans 
Our service includes the hand- 
ling of all loans arising out of 
the importation or exportation 
of commodities by our custom- 
ers. 
Import Letters 
of Credit 
We issue Import Letters of 
Credit on all parts of the world 
either in dollars or in the cur- 
rency prevailing in the port of 
shipment. Highly trained men 
are employed to aid importers 
and facilitate the handling of 
their merchandise. 


Foreign Exchange 
Trading 
The uitable is a leading 
Neafy 2 reign exchange trans- 
actions, buying and selling 
cable transfers for the purchase 
and sale of foreign exchange 
and buying sight and time 
documentary bills in foreign 
currencies. Expert advice is 
given customers in covering 
their requirements. 


Exchange 
Checks and drafts may be ob- 
tained from us, issued on all 
parts of the world, payable in 
dollars or in foreign currencies. 
Mail eransfers of foreign pay- 
ments are also arranged. 


E. T. C. Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 
E. T. C. Letters of Credit are 
cashable all over the world. 
They are safe, convenient and 
economical. Inquire at any 


Equitable Office. 
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The issuance of commercial letters of 
credit on all parts of the world for the 
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United States and all other countries 
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Read the column at the left ... then 
send for our booklet, “4 Guide to 
Equitable Foreign Banking Service.” 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYES 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


the first of May there were nine- 

teen reductions in the rediscount 
rates of central banks of Europe, cover- 
ing twelve countries in all. “The reduc- 
tion of the Bank of England’s rate in 
April was about the last. 

Then the movement reversed itself. 
The Reichsbank rate was advanced in 
June from 5 to 6 per cent. In July the 
National Bank of Austria followed suit 
by an increase from 6 to 7 per cent. In 
Switzerland and Holland open market 
rates are already slightly above the re- 
discount rate of the central bank. This 
must certainly result in time in an in- 
crease in their rates. The situation in 
France is artificial in that the bank rate 
is so far above the open market rate as to 
be ineffective. The open market rate, 
too, is artificial, for export of capital from 
France is still prohibited. 

The revival of business in Germany, 
Holland and Switzerland, along with the 
large number of foreign loans which 
have been coming into the latter markets, 
is credited for the advance. Business is 
also better in Sweden and Belgium, but 
the ease which accompanied the recent 
stabilization and repatriation of foreign 
capital in these markets continues for 
the time being. 

This situation is in sharp contrast to 
the announcement of recent reductions 
in the rates of most of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is looked upon hopefully 
by some as the beginning of the flow of 
gold back to Europe from the United 
States. Whether or not that be a true 
prediction, the transfer of money from 
the United States to these high rate for- 
eign countries for profitable lending is 


Fite & the first of the year till about 


a foregone conclusion. In France there 
is already talk of the repeal of the law 
prohibiting the export of capital. This, 
while it would certainly end the dulness 
and apathy of the French money market, 
would interfere too much with the 


stabilization of the franc to be at all 
likely. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Trade continues at a fair pace in 
Great Britain, though with a tendency 
to slow down-—a tendency that has been 
evident for some menths. It is most 
marked in the coal industry and in the 
unemployment situation. During recent 
weeks Germany has been importing more 
English coal, but unemployment is still 
high. In one week in June it fell below 
1,000,000, but there have been slight in- 
creases almost every week since that 
time, until on July 18 there were 1,- 
048,000 men out of work. 

New capital issues, which fell off 
markedly in June to £19,965,221, picked 
up to a more normal figure of £33,800,- 
000 for July. The foreign bond market 
in New York gave signs of saturation, 
and many such loans were diverted to 
London. Not all of them were success: 
ful there. For example, the £7,000,00:: 
loan of the Commonwealth of Australia 
was only 10 per cent. subscribed, which 
would seem to indicate that the London 
market, too, is saturated. Yet at the 
end of July there were under censida- 
tion Greek, Polish, Rumaman and Bul- 
garian loans. Some observers expressed 
the fear that unless some of these loans 
were held up, it might be necessary to 
again impose an embargo on foreign 
loans. 
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For London has been greatly troubled 
over the actual and threatened loss of 
more gold. It was barely avoided in 
June by the earmarking of gold bought 
by the New York Federal Reserve bank 
and left on deposit in London. The 
German mark also continues to advance 
in London, and £500,000 of gold has 
already gone in that direction. 

For this reason, the reduction of the 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in the first week in 
August was viewed with great satisfac- 
tion in London. It had been feared that 
a raise in the Bank of England’s rate 
would be necessary to right the situation, 
but this action will serve the same pur- 
pose. 

Dividends of the ten London clearing 
banks for the first half of 1927 are the 
same as last year, namely: 

Bank of Liverpools and Martins, 8 
per cent.; Barclays Bank—A stock, 5 


per cent.; Barclays Bank—B stock, 7 
per cent.; District Bank, 9-1/6 per cent.; 
Lloyds Bank—A stock, 8-1/3 per cent.; 
Lloyds Bank—B stock, 2% per cent; 
Midland Bank, 9 per cent.; Munster and 
Leinster Bank, 9 per cent.; National 
Bank, 7 per cent.; National Provincial 
Bank, 9 per cent.; Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, 7% per cent.; Westminster 
Bank—partly paid stock, 10 per cent.; 
Westminster Bank—fully paid stock, 
6% per cent.; Williams Deacon’s Bank 
—A stock, 6% per cent.; Williams Dea: 
con’s Bank—B stock, 61% per cent. 

The case against the Midland Bank to 
decide whether the “chequelets” intro- 
duced by that bank were subject to the 
stamp tax, has been decided as expected. 
The judge ruled that since the receipts 
(the chequelets) were designed to serve 
the purpose of checks, being in themselves 
documents entitling a person to a pay 
ment by another person, they were 
proper subjects for the tax. 

The hope has been expressed that in 
spite of the decision the bank will con- 
tinue the use of the chequelets. They 
are designed to increase the banking 
habit, and it seems likely that they would, 
if their use is continued. Britain has 
much to gain by such a development, 
more, some observers say, than would be 
lost through a cancelation of the duty 
on checks under $10. 


GERMANY 


Improvement in trade in Germany 
continues and is reflected in the increas 
ing pressure on the Reichsbank for loans. 
The steel boom, it is true, is not so great 
as it was in June, but the Machine Man: 
ufacturers Association reports further 


improvement. The labor market has 9 
much improved that demands for wage 
increases are becoming insistent. 
Already important as a factor op 
posed to further activity, and likely to 
become more important as time goes 0M, 
is the shortage of capital. For all the 
five months of 1927 for which trade re’ 
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turns are available, Germany has had 
an import balance. The foreign ex- 
change reserve of the Reichsbank has 
been reduced almost to zero. “Where, 
then, is the foreign exchange going to 
come from for reparation payments?” 
asks Dr. Schacht, enemy of further for- 
eign loans. More borrowing means only 
a postponement of the day of reckoning 
and larger payments later. 

He evidently is going to be prepared. 
While he was in the United States at 
the bankers’ conference he arranged for 
a credit of $25,000,000 by a syndicate 
headed by the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., New York, to be held at the 
disposal of the Reichsbank for a year. 
It is evidently to be used only in case 
of necessity, to protect mark exchange. 

In spite of Dr. Schacht’s opposition, 
however, many German loans are being 
prepared for the New York market, 
which is in a receptive mood toward 
them. 

One German correspondent thinks 
that Germany can produce an export 
surplus as soon as her farmers are assured 
of liberal treatment. The tariff bill re- 
ported in these columns last month seems 
to be aimed in that direction. It now re- 
mains to be seen if it will produce the 
result desired. 

It is obviously foolish, however, for 
Germany to grant credits to Russia, 
when she is suffering from a shortage of 
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capital and oposition to further foreign 
loans. Accordingly the provision for 
guaranteeing payments on exports to 
Russia (the 300,000,000 mark credit ar- 
ranged last year) has been discontinued. 

The report of the commissioner of the 
Reichsbank published recently describes 
the introduction of a system of tele- 
graphic transfer of funds in Germany 
through the Reichsbank, and then con- 
tinues: 

“Another measure to facilitate pay- 
ments in the international giro system 
introduced on the initiative of the 
Reichsbank between a number of central 
banks. This has made it possible to 
utilize the existing clearing systems of 
the various banks concerned for purposes 
of international payments. 

“A beginning was made on January 
3, 1927, between the Reichsbank on the 
one hand and the Austrian, Hungarian, 
Czecho’Slovakian, Swiss and Danzig 
banks of issue on the other. The banks 
of issue of Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden joined on February 28, 1927, 
Denmark on March 7, 1927, Latvia on 
April 8, 1927, England on May 4, 1927, 
and Esthonia on June 1, 1927. 

“The transfers are only forwarded by 
the Reichsbank by letter, and not by 
telegraph, to the above mentioned banks 
of issue. 

“On May 24, 1927, the giro system 
was also introduced with the Federal Re- 
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serve Bank of New York. As telegraphic 
transfers are the rule in overseas business, 
owing to the length of time required for 
postal communications, the Reichsbank 
allows transfers from Berlin to New 
York by cable letter or wireless letter. 
The telegraphic fee for such letters has 
been fixed for the time being at ten 
reichsmarks. 

“The international giro system is a 
step in the direction of co-operation be- 
tween the banks of issue.” 


FRANCE 


Figures of French foreign trade for 
the first half of 1927 show import bal- 
ances in four of the six months, the im- 
port balance for the period amounting to 
166,000,000 francs. The figures for June 
give further evidence of trade recession, 
with less imported raw materials and 
less exported manufactures. 

However, due partly to the tourist 
season and partly to the agricultural 
activity of harvesting the crops, unem- 
ployment shows no increase. On the con- 
trary, there are only about 18,000 unem- 
ployed. In fact, compared to the situa- 
tion at this time last year conditions are 
distinctly good. 

Revenues still hold to their high 
figures, the total income for the first half 
of the year amounting to 17.941.000.000 
francs, or over 4,449,000,000 above the 
total for the first half of 1926. These 
high returns are not so surprising when 
it is realized that almost everything in 
France pays a tax. Every paper sign, 
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even, posted upon a fence or a building, 
bears its revenue stamp. 

The Bank of France is still trying to 
stop speculative dealings in francs, its 
latest manouver being to raise its selling 
rate slightly above its buying rate. And 
the amount of exchange it is asked to 
purchase is gradually dying away like a 
fountain which has been shut off. 

There seems to be no relief possible 
for the banks. How they are to make 
profits with the money rate at 1% per 
cent. on the Bourse no one knows. It is 
not likely that the government will grant 
their request that the embargo on the 
export of capital be lifted. As a substi- 
tute, it has been suggested that the banks 
be allowed to buy exchange from the 
Bank of France, giving the latter the 
privilege of buying it back at the same 
price at the end of a specified period. The 
bank funds now on deposit with the 
treasury drew 1.64 per cent. interest up 
to the first of August, when that was 
reduced to 1.26 per cent. 

This latter action is further evidence 
of the fact that the banks now hold the 
power to embarrass the government by 
withdrawing their deposits there. The 
conversion loan, which was intended to 
take up this slack, closed its books with 
3,000,000,000 francs, evidently not 
enough to ease the position of the treas 
ury, which is reported to have over 10, 
000,000,000 francs of such deposits. 

Finally, the discounts of the Bank of 
France stand at their lowest. And right 
next door is Germany, with the Reichs 
bank struggling to keep its discounts 
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from increasing further. France has a 
plethora of money and Germany a 
famine of it. If they could only get to- 
gether both would benefit. Yet they must 
wait for the legal stabilization of the 
franc, when this condition will probably 
have passed. 


ITALY 


There are no new developments in 
Italy. The budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 closed with a surplus of 
405,000,000 lire. This was expected, for 
revenues have been exceeding expendi- 
tures for some months. 

On this solid foundation, following 
the example of the United States, Count 
Volpi, minister of finance, has proposed 
and the cabinet has adopted tax reduc- 
tions for next year amounting to 1,135,- 
000,000 lire. Evidently this will neces- 
sitate further economies in government 
administration to make up the difference 
between this amount and the surplus for 
1926-27. It would seem to indicate also 
that the internal debt will be reduced at 
a slower rate in the future, and that the 
cash balance of the treasury, which stood 
at 1,143,000,000 lire on June 30, will be 
drawn down. The reduction of the na- 
tional debt in 1926-27 amounted to al- 
most 1,700,000,000 lire. 

The lire still holds at about 5 cents, 
as promised by the government. Its con- 
tinued stability is restoring a modicum of 
confidence to Italian merchants and busi- 
ness men. Activity is reported, for 
example, in the artificial silk, road build- 
ing machine, and hydro-electric equip- 
ment industries. However, Italy’s most 
important industry—the tourists—has 
been hard hit by the present compara- 
tively high rate of lire exchange. 

_ Some efforts are being made to read- 
just this situation by reduction of in- 
ternal prices. The Italian Hotel Keep- 
ers’ Association announced early in 
August that the price of rooms costing 
more than 10 lire a day had been reduced 
10 per cent. This is in addition to the 
10 per cent. reduction announced in 
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these columns a few months since. 
Restaurants, also, which reduced their 
prices in May, have made further reduc- 
tions. Even the prices of wines and 
liquors, not reduced before, have come 
down about 10 per cent. 


AUSTRIA 


For eight long years Austria has suf- 
fered under a business depression. Bank- 
ruptcies have increased almost constantly 
—from 110 in 1923, to 448 in 1924, to 
681 in 1925, dropping a little to 634 in 
1926, and running at a rate at present 
that will bring the 1927 total over 700. 
Unemployment has steadily mounted 
along with business failures. The num- 
ber receiving relief in February of each 
year since 1922 has been as follows: 

In 1922, 33,000; 1923, 167,000; 1925, 
193,000; 1926, 231,000; and 1927, 
244.000. 
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With a population of only 5,500,000 
this is an unemployment ratio of 5 per 
cent. 

During these years Austria has been 
unable to check the import balance of 
trade. It, too, has steadily grown larger 
until the present year, when some signs 
of reductions are visible, due more, how- 
ever, to curtailment of imports than to 
an increase of exports. 

This record is unique in view of the 
fact that currency inflation was checked 
five years ago. Since that time the 
shilling has remained stable in spite of 
the adverse trade balance, the economic 
depression, and other events calculated to 
shake the stability of any currency. In 
1924 a balanced budget was attained, 
and since then revenues have exceeded 
expenditures each year. 

But in spite of all this, living costs 
are still high. This, perhaps, is the ex- 
planation. So long as prices hold at the 
levels of an inflated currency, the cur- 
rency being now stabilized, business 
awaits the necessary readjustment before 
proceeding with any confidence. It is 
still impossible for any political party in 
Austria to consider the modification or 
repeal of the rent laws, lest prices ad- 
vance even further. 

This condition is the fundamental 
cause of the riots in Vienna in the mid- 
dle of July. The socialists, particularly 
strong in Austria, have been accustomed 
to show their power from time to time 
by calling short general strikes. By this 
means they have gained almost complete 
control over the City of Vienna. They 
now aim at a similar control of the na- 
tional government. 

The riots in July occurred when one 
of these demonstrations got out of hand. 
The parade of the workers began in 
orderly fashion. But the communists had 
een at work and the orderly demonstra- 
tton soon became indiscriminate lawless- 
ness. When the mob tried to enter the 
Parliament building, and was prevented 
by the police, it proceeded to protest by 
setting fire to the police station and the 
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Palace of Justice, fighting off the police 
with pistols and bludgeons, and hanging 
one policeman to a lamp post. 

The communists who led the rioting 
did not number over 500 or 600 but 
they gained a small army of recruits from 
the 12,000 demonstrating socialists. Five 
hours of street fighting followed, with 
100 killed and about 700 injured. The 
strike lasted three days, wtih no trans- 
port or postal services, no newspapers, in 
fact, a complete stoppage. Then life in 
Vienna returned to normal, as if noth- 
ing had happened, except for the fact 
that 15,000 troops patrolled the streets 
for a few days. 

The chief demand of the rioters was 
for the resignation of Chancellor 
Seipel. He stood firm, however, and 
considerably strengthened his position 
by doing so. 

During the riots the socialists loyally 
supported the government and the pol- 
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icy of law and order. They organized 
their own police force, armed the men, 
and co-operated with the municipal 
police. Since then, however, the inter- 
allied military control commission has 
protested against this special constabu- 
lary as a violation of the disarmament 
clause of the peace treaty, and it was 
disbanded in August. 

American tourists in Vienna during 
the riots tried to leave by every avail- 
able means—railroads, airplanes, motor 
cars—but most of them were forced to 


stay until calm was restored. They were 
not molested. The demonstrations were 
purely internal. 

The economic loss to the country is 


difficult to measure. The three-day tie 
up is said to have cost the Austrian rail- 
ways $2,000,000. A week later the Bank 
of Austria raised its discount rate from 
6 to 7 per cent. Due probably chiefly 
to the general rise of money rates in 
Europe, this action was hastened by the 
economic destruction of the riots and the 
strike, according to Dr. Victor Kien- 
boeck, the finance minister. It is prob- 
able that the strike also checked the in- 
cipient revival in textiles appearing in the 
last few months. 


WHAT GREECE HAS DONE 


Last month in these columns the report 
of the commission of experts on Greek 
finances was summarized. It is now pos- 
sible to tell what has actually been ac- 
complished toward finaiicial reform, as 
given in the budget speech of Finance 
Minister G. Kafandaris. 
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First of all, Greece has funded her war 
debt to Great Britain, paving the way 
for an external loan. 

Revenue has been increased 300,000,- 
000 drachmas by tariff reform, while 
100,000,000 drachmas have been saved 
by discontinuing the conversion of sur- 
plus revenues for the sinking fund into 
gold. 

The budget for 1927-28 almost bal: 
ances The deficit amounts to but 49, 
090,000 drachmas. It is expected that 
the budget for 1929-30 will actually bal- 
ance, the expenditures for refugee settle- 
ments up to that time being a consider- 
able obstruction. 

The Assembly has passed a bill ratify- 
ing an agreement for yearly repayment 
by the government of its debt to the 
National Bank; and another authorizing 
administrative reforms to reduce expendi 
tures. 

After a consultation with the finance 
committee of the League of Nations, the 
League has agreed to recommend a loan 
of about $50,000.000 to Greece for the 
stabilization of the drachma. Prior to 
this loan, the National Bank of Greece 
is to be converted into a modern inde: 
pendent bank of issue. with the sole right 
of note issue. limitation of the business 
to self liqudiating commercial paper. 
with occasional advances to the state and 
a fixed reserve. The bank will employ 
an expert adviser for at least eighteen 
months. and probably three years, and 
will submit quarterly, independent re 
ports to the league. 

About $16,000,000 of the new loan 
will be used to meet budget deficits, # 
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like amount for refugee settlements, and 
the balance for the repayment of the 
government’s debt to the bank, thus in- 
creasing its reserve against outstanding 
currency. 

The plan does not envisage the crea- 
tion of anew currency unit. The present 
devaluation of the drachma will simply 
be sanctioned by law, though the exact 
rate at which it will be stabilized has not 
yet been decided upon. 

One item is conspicuously absent from 
this program. No mention is made of the 
funding of Greece’s debt to the United 
States. Nor does the budget contain 
any provision for the payment of interest 
or amortization of this debt. 


PROFESSOR KEMMERER’S ADVICE TO 
ECUADOR 


_ Ecuador has taken the dose prescribed 
for her by “the money doctor.” She has 
enacted into law most of the recommen- 
dations of Professor Kemmerer and his 
corps of financial experts, who devote al- 
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most their whole time these days to 
teaching financially infantile nations to 
walk. 

The sucre, which formerly contained 
.7315 grams of gold and was worth about 
48!/ cents, is to contain, under the new 
law, .0300933 grams and is to be worth 
20 cents. The old currency was based 
on the pound sterling, being one-tenth. 
The new is based on the dollar, being 
one-fifth. 

The Banco Central del Ecuador, 
which will be the bank of issue for the 
country, follows closely the organization 
of the Federal Reserve System. It will 
be governed by a board of nine members; 
two appointed by the government, three 
elected by the shareholders, and four 
representatives of commerce, industry 
and agriculture. Every commercial bank 
in Ecuador will be required to subscribe 
15 per cent. of its capital and surplus to 
the stock of the Banco Central, which 
will total 10,000,000 sucres. Branches of 
foreign banks must also subscribe 15 per 
cent. of the capital and surplus assigned 
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to them. There are also Class B shares 
to be subscribed for by the public. As 
has been mentioned before in these 
columns, the public subscriptions to stock 
of the bank have been disappointingly 
small. 

The reserve of the bank, which must 
amount to 50 per cent. of its combined 
note and deposit liabilities, may consist 
of gold in its own vaults, of gold held in 
banks of recognized standing located in 
foreign countries, or in deposits in banks 
of high standing in New York or Lon- 
don, which deposits must be payable in 
gold on demand or on three days’ notice. 
A progressive tax is imposed whenever 
the reserve falls below 50 per cent. 

Advances to the government are limit- 
ed to short time loans in anticipation of 
revenue receipts. Other loans are to be 
made against short-time, self liquidating 
commercial paper. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Reference has been made above to the 
effect of the advancing money rates on 
the Amsterdam money market. New 
capital flotations there have been large 
this year. For the first five months thev 
amounted to 211.865.000 guilders, as 
compared to 147,811.000 guilders for the 
same period in 1926 and 92,610.000 
guilders for the first five months in 1925. 

The advance in the rediscount rate of 
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the Reichsbank in June, however, caused 
large withdrawals from Amsterdam for 
investment in Berlin. The Bank of Am- 
sterdam sold exchange freely to prevent 
the export of gold but was not entirely 
successful. 

Money still rules, in spite of these 
events at about 4 per cent. and bond 
prices are holding steady or advancing. 

In spite of slowly declining commodity 
prices, business conditions are fairly sat: 
isfactory. Heavy rains and cold weather 
in June were hard on the crops, but that 
condition is now past. Due to an in: 
crease in exports in recent months the 
adverse trade balance has been consider’ 
ably reduced. 


DENMARK 


The National City Bank of New York 
has opened a one-year revolving credit 
for the Government of Denmark. The 
money is to be used in the reorganiza’ 


tion of the Danske Landmandsbank 
Hypothekog-Vekselbank of Copenhagen, 
mentioned in these columns a few months 
ago. It is hoped to have the affaixs of 
that bank settled by that time. 

The present credit is distinct from and 
should not be confused with the $40, 
000,000 credit opened in 1923 for the 
stabilization of the currency and renewed 
until 1926 when, stabilization having be 
come a fact, it was allowed to expire. 
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POLAND 


Foreign trade figures for Poland still 
show the effect of the poor grain crop of 
last year, which made the import of grain 
for food imperative. Instead of an ex- 
port balance of 183,234,000 zlotys as in 
1926, the first five months of 1927 yielded 
an import balance of 65,347,000 zlotys. 

This evidently included also the import 
of some capital for bank deposits of all 
kinds in Poland have substantially in- 
creased, easing the credit situation. The 
Ministers of Justice and of Finance have 
promulgated a decree making a discount 
rate of over 12 per cent. illegal. All 
loans, whenever contracted, bear this 
rate, or a lower one, since July 15. 

The Bank of Poland has voted to in- 
crease its capital from 100,000,000 zlotys 
to 150,000,000 zlotys. 

The government has established a gen- 
eral fund for unemployment assistance, 
which will make loans to public au- 
thorities, social institutions, co-operative 
building societies, etc., for periods up to 


six years, at 6 per cent., provided the 
undertakings employ at least seventy-five 
workers and agree to increase the number 
of workers by at least 25 per cent. and 
provided the amount of the loan does not 
exceed the amount of unemployment 
benefits the workers concerned would 
have drawn during the period for which 
employment is provided. While this is 
by no means a satisfactory method of re- 
lieving unemployment, it is better than 
paying doles to idle men. 


AUSTRALIA 


No more has been heard of the miners’ 
strike in New South Wales, and it is 
therefore assumed that it has been set- 
tled. Another strike, this‘time of the 
metal trade workers, is reported in the 
same region. 

The wheat forecast looks bad, by rea- 
son of insufficient rain. Business is sea- 
sonally dull. Money continues to be 
‘tight, due in part to the large number of 
loans being floated. 
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CHINA 


Currency unification, the cardinal 
monetary need in China, seems to be 
making some progress. Several years ago 
the Yuan or Republican dollar was in- 
troduced. Information recently received 
is that in spite of sporadic issues of this 
Republican dollar by provincial mints in 
debased form, it has almost completely 
displaced the dragon and Mexican dol- 
lars. There have even been efforts made 
to centralize the issues of the Republican 
dollar in Shanghai. But it seems that 
there must be more political unity in 
China before complete currency unifica- 
tion can be accomplished, desirable 
though it may be. 


JAPAN 


Government aid to the Kawasaki 
Dockyard Company and to the Fifteenth 
Bank, both of which failed, as readers 
will recall, in the spring panic, has been 
indefinitely postponed. Further liabili- 
ties of the Kawasaki Company have come 
to light, making its re-organization more 
difficult. The political issue connected 
with aid for the Fifteenth Bank still acts 
as a stumbling block. 

An Associated Press dispatch says that 
the Kawasaki Bank and the One Hun- 
dredth Bank have merged in the expecta- 
tion that with their combined strength 
they can write off their bad debts and 
resume business. One wonders if the 
“Kawasaki Bank” referred to in this dis- 
patch is not the Fifteenth Bank which 
was controlled by the Kawasaki Dock- 
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yard Company. If so, the merger solves 
one of the toughest problems confronting 
the Japanese government today. 

Business in Japan is very dull. Some 
revival is hoped for in September. Pros 
pects for the rice crop have improved 
with recent heavy rains. 


INDIA 


The government of India has issued a 
ten-year 4 per cent. rupee loan at 944 
in India and London. The bonds are 
callable at par, on three months’ notice 
beginning August 1, 1934. The loan is 
principally a refunding operation, to take 
up the Indian Five Year bonds of 1927 
and the War Loan bonds of 1928. These 
bonds were receivable in payment for 
subscriptions. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Some months ago these columns cat 
ried a description of the new Central 
Bank of Chile, organized according to 
the recommendations of the Kemmerer 
commission. The bank has now com 
pleted a year of operation. In his ar 
nual message to the Chilean Congress, 
President Ibanez made the following te 
port on the operation of the bank: 

“On the one hand, the Central Bank 
has succeeded in maintaining the stability 
of the currency within the limits of the 
importation and exportation of gold, 
which is to say that the gold standard 
has been maintained in very satisfactory 
condition. 


On the other hand, the Central Bank, 
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with regard to rediscount, has allowed 
the interest on money to be lowered, thus 
considering the necessities of industry, 
production and trade. From an initial 
rate of 10 per cent. the Central Bank 
has been able to reduce rediscount suc- 
cessively to 9, 8, 7% and 7 per cent., 
which last value has been maintained 
up to the present. 


“According to the last weekly balance 
sheet, the circulation of notes amounted 
to 356,000,000 pesos, or less than the 
amount in circulation when the bank was 
founded. Deposits have, however, in- 
creased considerably. 

“The obligatory cash reserve of the 
bank, including gold deposited abroad at 
30 days, reaches 110 per cent., a percent- 
age unsurpassed by any central bank in 
any country. 

“However, the stability of the Central 
Bank and of our currency depends less 
on the gold reserve than on the balancing 
of the budgets and of payments to and 
from foreign countries. 

“In fact, the experience of all countries 
has shown that no central bank is stable 
unless the government maintains finances 
in a healthy state, so that there is no 
necessity to violate the bank’s statute by 
issuing paper money in order to cover 
fiscal deficits. 

“In the same way, if the balance of 
Payments for exports and imports, in- 


cluding those which are invisible, is un- 
favorable to us, there will begin to be a 
drain on the Central Bank's reserve of 
gold, its obligatory cash reserve will 
diminish, and finally it will tamper with 
its money standard. 

“For this reason, the government pro- 
poses to submit to your consideration a 
series of measures for the encouraging of 
national production. Among them is the 
foundation of an Institute of Industrial 
Credit which will offer to our industrial- 
ists the credit facilities necessary to the 
expansion of their business, facilities 
which are now obtainable only to a limit- 
ed degree from the banks of the country. 
The government proposes in this matter 
to grant to industry the same facilities 
as those which, by the medium of mort- 
gage credit are now open to agricul- 
ture.” 


The record of business failures in Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, for 
1926 is believed to be the largest in their 
history, and they continue at almost that 
rate this year. Foreign trade, too, is at 
record low figures. Payments abroad are 
being made only by means of foreign 
loans. The effect of a good coffee crop 
is negatived by a slump in coffee prices. 
Finally, the budget for 1928 shows a 
deficit of almost $5,000,000. Clearly con- 
ditions in Brazil are almost as bad as in 
Ecuador, and no relief is in sight in 
either country. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE second half of the year is being 
marked by a_ well maintained 


volume of business and increased 
industrial activity. With splendid crop 
prospects and the advance payment of a 
substantial portion of anticipated income 
by the Western wheat pools, buying 
power in the agricultural community has 
been materially increased, and has been 
reflected in the purchase of agricultural 
implements, automobiles and _ general 
merchandise. The increased employment 
of industrial workers and the wide con- 
struction activity, together with the de- 
mand for harvest hands, has changed the 
employment problem from an_ over- 
supply to a shortage. Altogether Canada 
is enjoying a full measure of prosperity, 
with the exception of some industries, 
like lumbering and pulp and paper, 
where overproduction is curtailing profits 
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despite the large volume of business being 
done, while in some of the commercial 
fields changed methods of distribution 
are having unsatisfactory consequences. 

The increased volume of _ business 
being transacted is indicated by the fact 
that the dollar volume as reflected by 
the aggregate of checks debited to bank 
accounts at the clearing house centers, 
has been about 7 per cent. greater than 
during the summer months last year. The 
lack of unemployment is indicated by 
the index number of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported at 108.4 
compared wtih 103.7 last year and 96.8 
in 1925. 

Industry generally is being stabilized 
by comparatively steady commodity 
prices, which promote confidence in car 
riers of stock and encourage buying for 
normal requirements. Cotton mills are 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
production of the Islands. 
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busy working well up to capacity, and 
find a full demand for their production. 
Iron and steel industries are moderately 
active under conditions of keen competi- 
tion and close selling. The newsprint 


high level of the first half of 1926 was 
exceeded by 6.4 per cent. As a result 
of the heavy movement of freight, the 
gross revenue of the railways showed a 
substantial gain during the first six 


being industry is maintaining its output, but months of 1927. The gross revenues on 
ercial the percentage to total capacity is being the Canadian lines of the two great rail- 
ution reduced. The boot and shoe trade re- ways were $192,133,000 in the first six 
nces. ports a moderate movement trom unsatis’ months of 1927, compared with $186,- 
siness factory conditions, but the woollen in- 374,000 in 1926 and $162,607,000 in 
> fact dustry reports continued depression, as 1925, representing increases of 18 per 
d by the result of foreign competition. cent. and 3 per cent. over 1925 and 1926 
bank respectively. 

nters, CARLOADINGS INCREASE The value of awarded contracts dur- 
than ing the first six months of 1927 was 
. The In view of the further expansion in $191,300,000, compared with $194,500,- 
d by industrial production and commodity dis- 000 in the first half of 1926, a decline 
inion tribution, the revenue carloadings dur- of $3,200,000 or 1.6 per cent. As the 
108.4 ing the first six months of 1927 showed cost of building materials was somewhat 
96.8 considerable increase over the corre- less in the present year, the decrease in 
a sponding periods of 1925 and 1926. The the volume of building was even less 
ilized loadings in the first six months of 1927 than indicated by the value statistics. The 
odity were 1,559,592 cars, compared with 1,- figures for 1926 included a number of 
1 Car’ 465,862 and 1,315,759 cars in the first large contracts, while in 1927 a greater 
g - half of 1926 and 1925. The increase distribution of smaller projects was in 
sa 


over 1925 was 18.5 per cent., while the 


evidence. 
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The country’s favorable trade balance 
continues to decline. For the twelve 
months ending with June it was only 
$22,000,000 with over $37,000,000 for 
the preceding twelve months. The favor- 
able trade balance for June was about 
$4,500,000. It is being pointed out, 
however, that the decline is more ap- 
parent than real, as it can be largely 
attributed to a decrease in exports of 
agricultural products rather than of 
manufactured products. At the same 
time the prosperity in the country and 
increased industrial activity is resulting 
in larger imports of raw materials and 
partly manufactured merchandise. The 
fact that there is a substantial increase in 
the total volume of trade for the year 
is regarded with considerable satisfaction. 


RETAIL PROBLEMS 


Problems of the retailer and the dis- 
tributing trades have been receiving con- 


siderable attention. Retailers are finding 
that despite increased volume of business 
competition as the result of chain stores 
and mail order merchandising has re- 
duced profits to a narrow margin. Re- 
tailers therefore through their national 
organization have set down the following 
principles: (1) That retailers will not 
sell goods whose manufacturers do not 
protect them for a fair margin of profit; 
(2) retailers will have to have com: 
munity buying; (3) retailers must get 
away from the overhead cost of whole- 
salers’ service and credit charges: (4) 
the public must be educated as to the 
unfair position of the retailers today and 
be directed to patronize’ those retailers 
who are giving the greatest service to 
the community, or the government will 
be required to make a study of distribu- 
tion problems so that trade may be di- 
rected through the most economical chan- 
nels in the best interest of all concerned. 
Experiments which have been conduct- 
ed this summer in Western Canada with 
a new type of reaper-thresher which 
threshes the grain as it cuts it, have 
proved so successful that the invention 
is nothing short of a boon to the 
prairie provinces. It is said to solve the 
problem of producing wheat at a cost 
that will leave the farmer a substantial 
profit on his year’s operations even in 
seasons of comparatively low yield. If 
by using the new machine the farmer can 
reduce his production costs, just as costs 
have been reduced in the manufacturing 
industries by the adoption of modern 
machinery, it is felt that agriculture 
will take an important step forward, to 
the benefit of the whole community. 


CANADIAN BANK AMALGAMATIONS 


In an article on Canadian banking in 
the Canada Jubilee Number of the Lon 
don Times, C. E. Neill, president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, asserts 
positively that the process of bank con 
solidation did not come about as the re’ 
sult of any settled policy on the patt 
of the chartered banks. It is purely a 
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result of natural economic forces, work- 
ing in favor of a broader financial unit 
than the small local banks could provide; 
but it has been materially quickened by 
the pressure of local taxation, “which 
had the effect of reducing the earnings 
of a large number of the smaller 
branches to a marginal basis and adding 
to the number of those which were un- 
profitably operated in the public service.” 
In such circumstances consolidation pro- 
vided a much needed means of eliminat- 
ing duplicate offices without serious loss 
of business. 


SIXTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF BANKS 


The little brown tea-pot on a shelf, 
the old stocking tucked away in a mat- 
tress, had long ceased to be the only 
popular banks when this Dominion was 
formed. They had never contained very 
much, for money was scarce in pioneer 
days. The farmers, who were the bulk 
of the population, exchanged their pro- 
duce direct for the goods they needed. 
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And the banks, from the time when they 
were established—the Bank of Montreal 
was the first, in 1817—won the confi- 
dence of the people who had money to 
deposit. That confidence was generally 
deserved and, though a number of banks 
have failed, the nature of the Canadian 
banking system and the increasing pre- 
cautions imposed by law have given the 
public a high degree of security. 

The first bank act passed by the 
Dominion government, in 1871, provided 
for a limitation of dividends until a rea- 
sonably large reserve fund had been ac- 
cumulated, and decreed that at least one- 
third of the cash reserve must be in 
Dominion government notes. That 
proportion was raised to 4 per cent. in 
1881; then, also, the holder of a bank 
note was given first claim on the assets 
of the issuing bank. Such notes of $5 
and upward form the bulk of the money 
used. Dominion government notes of 
various denominations up to $50,000 are 
issued, but the large denominations are 
rarely seen except in bank and govern- 
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ment vaults. Government notes are re- 
deemable in gold. This law was sus 
pended during the war, but on July 1, 
1926, gold paymerts were resumed. 

The Bank Act of 1891 established a 
bank note redemption fund, by which all 
banks were liable, in proportion to their 
own note circulation, to make up the de- 
ficiency of any bank unable to redeem 
its notes. Since then no bank failure has 
caused the loss of a dollar to any note 
holder. 

Between 1881 and 1926 the number 
of banks has been reduced from 36 to 11, 
by the weeding out of the weaker or their 
amalgamation with stronger banks. This 
has increased the security given by the 
banks as a whole, without reducing the 
banking facilities available to the public 
‘through the branch bank system. 

The number of bank branches in Can- 
ada has risen from 123 at confederation 
to 1145 in 1905, 3198 in 1916, and 3784 


in 1927. Every branch is backed by the 
whole resources of the parent bank. 

The bank notes in circulation have 
increased between 1867 and 1926 from 
$9,346,086 to $168,885,995, and bank 
assets from $78,294,770 to $2,864,019. 
243. 

The deposits in Canadian banks in 
1867 amounted to $31,375,316. On De- 
cember 31, 1926, they stood at $1,981,- 
652,000 with an additional $334,458,000 
in branches alone. 

The volume of business done in Can- 
ada through the banks as shown by 
checks paid, amounted last year to $30,- 
358,000,000. 


BANK CLEARINGS AND DEBITS 


The dollar value of business in Can- 
ada, as reflected by the aggregate of 
checks debited to bank accounts at the 
clearing house centers, was 7 per cent. 
greater in June than in the same month 
of last year and, after correction for 
seasonal tendencies, the increase over the 
preceding month was 1.5 per cent. The 
total debits in June, as reported to the 
Dominion bureau of statistics by the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, were 
$2,880,000,000, compared with $2,684, 
000,000 in June, 1926, and $2,986,000,- 
000 in May last. 

Bank clearings in June were $1,655, 
000,000 compared with $1,469,000,000 
in June, 1926, and $1,717,000,000 in 
May last. The increase over June last 
year was 13 per cent. while the advance 
over May, after correction for seasonal 
variation, was 1.5 per cent. The mis 
leading nature of bank clearing statistics 
for long-term comparison is demonstrated 
by the fact that though in the first six 
months of the present year the increase 
in the clearings over the corresponding 
period of 1926 was 10.5 per cent., as 
compared with an increase of 10.2 per 
cent. in debits, the increase in clearings 
over 1925 was only 21.5 per cent. com 
pared with 25 per cent. in debits, and 
over 1924 only 18.1 per cent. compared 
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S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 


INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 











with 29 per cent. in debits. The longer 
the period chosen for comparison, the 
greater the variation in the results. 
Owing to bank amalgamations, clearings 
include a decreasing proportion of the 
dollar value of business from one year to 


INTERNATIONAL 


LOYDS Bank Limited, London, an- 

nounces that Sydney Parkes, joint man- 

ager of the city office, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant general manager of the 
bank and that G. L. Potter, of Bradford, has 
been made joint manager of the city office 
to take the place of Mr. Parkes. 


Tue Banco Central del Ecuador began busi- 
ness Wednesday, August 17, according to a 
cable received by its New York correspondent, 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 

This new central bank was created by an 
executive law dated March 4, 1927, as a re- 
sult of the recommendation of the mission of 
financial experts, headed by Professor E. W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, whom the 
Ecuadorian Government invited to make a 
study of the financial and banking situation. 
It is expected to have a stabilizing effect on 
the economic situation in Ecuador. The man- 
agement of the bank is made up of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Neptali Bonifaz, 
Quito; vice-president, Dr. N. Clemente Ponce, 
Quito; manager of the bank in Quito, Alberto 
Bustamante, who was formerly manager of 
the central office of issue; manager of the 
bank in Guayaquil, Enrique Cueva, formerly 
manager of the Guayaquil branch of the 
Anglo-South American Bank. 

The authorized capital of the Banco Cen- 
tral del Ecuador is 10,000,000 sucres, which 
may be increased to 20,000,000 sucres by 
action of the board of directors and with the 
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another. The total debits during the first 
half of 1927 were $16,018,000,000 com- 
pared with $14,541,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1926. This is an in- 
crease of $1,477,000,000 or 10.2 per 
cent. 


BANKING NOTES 


approval of the president of the republic. The 
shares are divided into two classes: Class A 
subscribed by commercial banks, and Class B, 
shares subscribed by the public, The board of 
directors consists of nine members. Two of 
them are appointed by the president of the 
republic, two are elected by the commercial 
banks and one represents the Class B share- 
holders. The remaining four directors repre- 
sent the Chamber of Commerce in Guayaquil, 
the Chamber of Commerce in Quito, the Na- 
tional Society of Agriculture and the labor 
organizations, respectively. 


STATEMENT of the Imperial Bank of India, 
Bombay, for the half-year ended June 30, 
1927, shows net profits for the period of 
Rs. 76,15,229, which, with Rs. 9,49,601 
brought forward from the previous half-year, 
makes a total of Rs. 85,64,831 to be disposed 
of as follows: 
Rs. 


To payment of a dividend to stock- 

holders at the rate of 16 per cent, 

per annum free of income tax. . .45,00,000 
To transfer to reserve fund 7,50,000 
To transfer to pension funds 3,00,000 
To carry forward to next account. .30,14,831 


Paid up capital of the bank is Rs. 5,62,50,- 
00, reserve Rs. 5,07,50,000, public deposits 
Rs. 10,04,43,927, other deposits Rs. '73,17,24,- 
712 and total resources Rs. 94,29,74,110. 


THE Banco de Descuento, Guayaquil, has is- 
sued a booklet, “Why Not Securities from 
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Ecuador?” which gives a description and sta- 
tistics of conditions and urges the purchase 
of securities in that country from the Banco 
de Descuento. The fact that the bank has 
no securities for sale and buys them for cus- 
tomers on the open market is emphasized as 
showing the impartiality of the bank’s opinion 
on the investments, Suggestions are given 
for diversified investments, for small, medium 
sized and large investors. 


AN increase of deposits amounting to £27,- 
000,000 has been made by the Midland Bank 
Limited, London, during the last year, ac- 
cording to the bank's statement of June 30, 
1927, instead of £27,000 as was stated, in 
error, in the August number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. Deposits are £376,528,502, as 
compared with £349,460,874 as of the 1926 
statement. Capital and reserve have remained 
the same, each being £12,665,798. 


GERMAN BORROWINGS GO TO PAY 
FOR EXCESS IMPORTS 


about $3,850,000,000 from abroad, 

of which 85 per cent. came from 
the United States, according to The 
Index published by the New York Trust 
Company. A large part of these loans 
has been used as a method of paying for 
the excess of German imports. 

The recent industrial recovery in Ger- 
many has called for an increased importa- 
tion of raw materials, particularly in the 
last year. Exports, on the other hand, 
have not increased in proportion, and 
the result has been a large unfavorable 
balance of trade. This has chiefly been 
paid for by drawing upon foreign loans. 
The adverse balance of trade for the last 
two months of 1926 and the first four 
months of 1927 was almost equal to the 
total long-term foreign loans placed dur- 
ing the year 1926. 
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See 1924 Germany has borrowed 


The New York Trust Company points 
out that, while these loans have largely 
made possible the transfer of reparation 
payments, too much reliance has been 
placed upon them as a method of paying 
for the increased German imports. The 
Reichsbank, therefore, has discouraged 
foreign borrowing as long as the German 
money market has been able to take care 
of the needs of German idustries. The 
Reichsbank would prefer to see that the 
raw materials imported into Germany 
should go out again in the form of fin- 
ished exports, thus paying for the im 
ports. 

“The problem is complicated by the 
fact that, while on the one hand it would 
appear to be desirable to use the available 
foreign capital for accelerating economic 
reconstruction in Germany,” states The 
Index, “this would stimulate a surplus of 
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| BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1926: 


Capital Fully PaidIn . ° $2,000,000 Deposits . $10,462,800 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,053,500 Total Resources $18,981,loo 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
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imports over exports, and an increase of reparation payments are to be trans- 
exports Over imports is necessary if the ferred.” 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


Martin Place, Sydney, Australia, showing the Commonwealth 

Bank on the left and the Commercial Bank of Sydney at 

the end of the street, facing into the camera. The general post- 
office, with its clock tower, is shown in the background. 








Call it your 
DEPARTMENT 
of 
ote PUBLIC 


atta RELATIONS pesesc ac 


I if nr Jou are a Graves client you have already learned to call your advertising 
department by its right name—it is the Department of Public Relations 




















aHEN thus properly defined, this department begins to take 

} on a measure of its real importance and the Banker em- 

on | ploying Graves Service finds himself thinking of the ad- 

vertising budget as an investment; an investment that 

223 should not only pay a fair dividend this year but should 
keep on paying dividends for years to come. 


Even one year’s well directed advertising has often been known to 
do that. However, since “public relations” are always with us—we 
wish to make them highly profitable. And that means a clearly de- 
fined advertising policy extending over a long enough period to do a 
real educational job in the bank’s behalf. All at 


what 
can do f 


Advertising thus regarded is now seen to be the bank’s interpreter 
to the public—and we demand better things of it. Since it is spokes- 
man for the officers and directors of the institution, it must fittingly 
represent them in physical appearance and in message content. It is 
then fair to expect lasting results from the investment. 


But—this kind of advertising can be created only in the seasoned, 
matured thought of men who know banking and its problems; who 
know people and their problems and out of that experience are able 
to interpret the bank and the citizen to each other with all the skilled 
selling power of advertising craftsmanship. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


GRAVES SERVICE would be glad to discuss ways and means with you for making your C 

PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT more profitable and resultful during the next twelve . 
months. A conference into which you may enter without obligation will be cheerfully Chairman 
arranged with your officers or directors on request. Your correspondence is invited committee: 


RA. A: 
WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, INC. : Financial Advertising : CHICAGO can Nati, 


_—_—> 











How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 








SEPTEMBER 1927 








SENIOR OFFICERS INVITED TO FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS’ CONVENTION; PROMI- 
NENT SPEAKERS ON PROGRAM 


agers and new business 
managers who are 
planning to attend the 
twelfth annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation in West Baden, 
Ind., September 12-17, have 
received from association 
headquarters the call to 
“Bring your senior officer, so 
that he may see at first hand 
what financial advertising 
can do for your institution.” 
All attendance records in 


= advertising man- 


C, H. WETTERAU 


Chairman F. A. A. program 

committee: third vice-president 

A. A.; vice-president Ameri- 

an National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


the history of the association 
will be broken, if the reserva- 
tions which have already 


C. H. HANDERSON 


President Financial Advertisers’ 

Association and assistant vice- 

president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


reached the central office in 
Chicago are an indication. 

One of the reasons for the 
large number of reservations 
probably is the convenient lo- 
cation of the place of meet- 
ing which is only a few miles 
from the center of population 
of the United States. 

The splendid program 
built around the theme of 
“Getting, Keeping and De- 


veloping Profitable Business” 
is one of vital interest to 
every financial advertising 
man and seems to have taken 
hold of the entire member- 
ship. C. H. Wetterau, vice- 
president American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., is 


chairman of the program 


committee. 
The program committee 


has developed not only a de- 
cidedly interesting but an 
educational program. There 
will be several departmental 
sessions, covering personal 
selling of trusts, advertising 


H, G. Hopapp 


National City Bank of New 
York; first vice-president F. A. A. 
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of trusts, advertising of the 
commercial and savings de- 
partments and investments. 
Addresses will be made on 
how financial institutions in 
small, medium size and large 
cities build up business. 

More than thirty financial 
institutions have already en- 
tered exhibits for a gallery 
method in advertising study. 
Virgil D. Allen, 
vice-president First Bank and 
Trust Company, Utica, N. 
Y., heads the exhibit commit- 
tee. 

Although a “brass tack” 
business has been 
prepared, the entertainment 
of the delegates has not been 
neglected. 


assistant 


program 


The various sports and en- 
tertainment committees have 
provided r 
idle hour and special ar- 


ation for every 


“WALTER S. GREENOUGH 


Assistant to president Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., who will ad- 
dress the opening session of the 
convention on the — subject 
“What is Profitable Business?” 


rangements have been made 
for the entertainment of 
wives of delegates. 

The program of the con- 
vention follows: 


© HARRIS & EWING 
JOHN POooLe 


President Federal-American Na- 

tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 

who will address both the com- 

mercial and the business exten- 
sion departmentals, 


GENERAL SESSION 


Tuesday morning. 

Chairman: H. G. Hodapp, 
National City Bank, New 
York. 

9.00: Singing of America. 

9.05: Invocation. Conven- 
tion called to order by Pres- 
ident C. H. Handerson. 

9.15: Address of welcome, 
C. O. Holmes, president 
South Side Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Gary, Ind. 

9.20: Response to wel- 
come, President C. H. Han- 
derson. 

9.25: “How to Get the 
Most out of our Associa- 


Preston E. Reed, ex. 
ecutive secretary. 

9.30: “What Business is 
Profitable,” Walter S. Gree. 
nough, assistant to president 
Fletcher Savings © Trust 
Co., Indianapolis. 


tion,” 


9.50: Discussion. 

10.00: “Building Business 
in Towns Less Than Five 
Thousand,” John M. Jack 
son, cashier Brownsville 
Bank, Brownsville, Tenn. 

10.10: “Building Business 
in Towns Five to Ten Thou: 
sand,” C. W. Bailey, presi 
dent First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

10.20: “Building Business 
in Towns Ten to Twenty 
five Thousand.” (Speaker not 
announced to date.) 

10.30: Discussion. 

10.40: “How a Successful 
Manufacturer Plans his Ad- 


vertising, 


representative J. 


JuLIAN CASE 


Manager business extension de- 

partment Dime Savings Bank, 

Detroit, Mich.; chairman F. A 
A. advertising committee. 
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Walter Thompson Co., Max- 
well House Coffee Agency. 
11.00 Discussion. 
11.10: “How a Successful 


B. W. GaiFFIN 


Advertising manager National 

Newark and Essex Banking 

Company, Newark, N, J.; chair- 

man business extension depart- 
mental. 


Financial Institution Plans its 
Advertising,” A. Douglas 
Oliver, Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 

11.30: Discussion. 

11.40: “How to Sell Your 
Advertising Program,” C. H. 
McMahon, director of adver- 
tising First National Bank, 
Detroit. 

12.00: Discussion. 

12.15: Adjournment. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTAL 


Tuesday afternoon. 

Chairman: S. A. Linnekin, 
advertising manager Central 
National Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


2.00: Meeting called to 
order and announcements. 


“How to Advertise the 
Service Charge,” Don W. 
Switzer, Third National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Discussion. 


“How a Bank Can Help 
Its Community and Its Re- 
sultant Benefit to the Bank,” 
C. C. Hall, First National 
Bank, Houstcn, Texas. Dis- 
cussion. 


‘Newspaper Coopera- 
tion,” Owen Connor, finan- 
cial editor Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion. 

“Contrasted Functions of 
Advertising and Publicity,” 
I. I. Sperling, Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Discussion. 

“Bank Slogans and their 
Appropriateness,” John 
Poole, president Federal- 


DaLE GRAHAM 


Advertising manager Mississippi 

Valley Trust Company, St. 

Louis, Mo.: chairman savings de- 
partmental. 


American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
“Institutional vs. Depart- 


mental Advertising,” G. V. 


o BACHRACH 
C. H. McMaHon 


Director of advertising First 
National Bank of Detroit, De- 
troit, Mich., who will address the 
opening session of the conven- 
tion on the subject “How to Sell 
Your Advertising Program.” 


Kenton, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Institutional vs. Depart- 
mental Advertising,” W. E. 
Brockman, Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Discussion. 

Address (subject not yet 
announced), Felix McWhor- 
ter, Peoples State Bank, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

“How a Bank May 
Analyze Its Profitable Mar- 
ket,” Virgil D. Allen, Jr., 
First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y. Discus- 
sion. 

Announcements. 

5.00: Adjournment. 
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MEMORANDA 


To 8 


MEMORIZED 


A deposit in bank 
Gives standing and rank. 
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He who has silver ahead 
Will not fear silver hairs. 
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Waste & Want are 
Still in partnership. 
















ek millions of 


With the opening of 
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banking offices for che convenweace of Detroiters * 
1 as many Communuty locacoes. 

Two hundred and twenty thoussad Detrouers = 
have expressed 


service of thes fifty-six 








preference for the watery and 
year old savings and 


commercial bank — which was the first in the 
United Seates co eseablish branches 





We wnvae you to youn thes great banking tamily 
and cransact all oF part of )uur banking business 
at one of our offtecy 


Wayne County And Home 


Savings Ban 


AT CaswOLD 





Sa Oe Wage Comey Ad Nome Boek git Aw ge ap 


Changes that thirty-six years have wrought in the advertising of the Wayne County and 


Home Savings Bank of Detroit, Mich. 


At the left an advertisement run by the bank in 


1891; at right, an advertisement run in 1927. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENTAL 


Tuesday afternoon. 

Chairman: C. S. Yarnell, 
Jr., Lane, Piper & Jaffray, 
Minneapolis. 

Address, “Who Pays for 
Advertising?” Rhey Snod- 
grass, Minneapolis Journal. 

Discussion, “How to Re- 
duce the Increasing Cost of 
Selling Securities.” 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENTAL 


Wednesday morning. 

Chairman: Dale Graham, 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


9.00: Meeting called to or- 
der and announcements. 
Discussion, “Can the Sav- 
ings Department Continue to 
Thrive without Modifying 
its Operations and Advertis- 
ing Appeal Better to Suit 
Present Day Conditions?” 
“Efficient and Economical 
Means of Securing Savings 
Accounts,” Wayne Hummer, 
president the La Salle Na- 
tional Bank, La Salle, Iil. 
Discussion, “Building De- 
creasing Balances.” 
Discussion, “Have We 
Been Oversold on Education- 
al Endeavors as Opposed to 
Selling Profitable Savings?” 


TRUST SALES DEPARTMENTAL 


Wednesday morning. 

Chairman: Samuel Marsh, 
First Trust & Saxings Bank, 
Chicago. 

9.00: Opening remarks, C 
H. Handerson, assistant vice 
president Union Trust Com 
pany, Cleveland; president 
Financial Advertisers’ Ass 
ciation. 

Introductory remarks 
Oliver J. Neibel, special rep 
resentative Commerce Trus 
Company, Kansas City: 
chairman trust development 
division. 


“The Trust Development 
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Representative, His Quialifi- 
ations, Training and Func- 
A. F. Young, vice- 
Guardian 
Company, Cleveland. 


Trust 
Dis- 
cussion. 

“Coordinating the Work 
* Trust Representatives 
With Trust Advertising,” 
Samuel Marsh, special repre- 
entative First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. Discus- 
10n. 

Pep session led by J. E. 
Drew, assistant vice-president 
American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Methods _ of 


“Successful 





Obtaining the Co-operation 
of Directors, Officers, Em- 
ployes, and Stockholders,” 
H. W. Kitchell, secretary II- 
linois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. Discussion. 

“Effective Means for Ob- 
taining the Co-operation of 
Organized Bodies,” A. Doug- 
las Oliver, advertising man- 
ager Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Dis- 
cussion. 

“Some Fundamentals in 
the Problem of Trust Solici- 
tation,” Walter Tresckow, 
Detroit Trust Company, De- 


troit. Discussion. 


Educational committee re- 
port, R. S. Racey, general 
manager new business de- 
partment Equitable Trust 
Company, New York. 

12.25: Announcements. 


TRUST ADVERTISING SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon. 

Chairman: C. Delano 
Ames, director of publicity 
Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore. 

Conductor of discussions: 
G. W. Wickland, advertising 
manager Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco. 


A display of the Cleveland Trust Company at the Cleveland Industrial Exposition, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


of the bank’s branches. 


The center piece of the display is an illuminated map showing the distribution 
In the foreground is a large gear wheel representing the Cleveland 


aang Compnay. This wheel meshes with and turns four smaller gear wheels representing 
our Cleveland's largest industries—steel, auto parts, paints and electrical appliances. 
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Channels of Canadian Commerce 





At 10 o'clock each morning the doors of 
our 550 branches open. Through these 550 
channels a great share of the business of Can- 
ada is conducted. 


These branches of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce are links that bind East to West. 
They form a mighty chain that unifies the 
country into one commercial whole and that 
links the buyer with the seller, even though 
the whole width of a cuntinent intervene. 
They thus create a vast commercial arena 
where all classes mingle to transact business— 

farmer in the West with the grain dealer in 
the East—the manufacturer in Ontario with 
the merchant in British Columbia. 


To assist in the development of Canada’s 
business with other countries, branches and 
connections of this Bank have been established 
abroad. Each branch of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce is a national clearing house for 


Canadian business. 











Capital Paid Up $20,000,000 








asad 


OF COMMERCE 


Reserve Fund $20,000,000 














An example of the modern style of advertising being 

done by a large Canadian bank. Since the above ad- 

vertisement was published the bank has added to its 
branches, which now number more than 560. 


2.00: Meeting called to 
order and announcements. 

“Advertising in the De- 
velopment of the Trust De- 
partment—What it can and 
cannot be expected to do,” 
Charles R. Holden, vice- 
president and general counsel 
Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. Discussion. 

“Trust Advertising in a 
Community of Forty Thou- 
sand,” G. Fred Berger, 
secretary-treasurer Norris 
town-Penn Trust Company, 
Norristown, Pa. Discussion. 

“Advertising the Life In- 
surance Trust,” John A. 


Reynolds, assistant vice-presi- 
dent Union Trust Company, 
Detroit. Discussion. 

“How to Advertise for 
Profitable Trusts,” E. Fred 
Johnson, special representa- 
tive Exchange Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa. Discussion. 

4.30. Meeting adjourned. 


BUSINESS EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENTAL 


Wednesday afternoon. 

Chairman: B. W. Griffin, 
National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


“Co-ordinating Advertis 
ing with Personal Selling” 
J. M. Rountree, First Na 
tional Bank of Tampa, Fla. 

“How to Gain the Atten 
tion of Big Business,” J. A. 
Price, Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Do Employes’ Contests 
Really Pay?” Roger Steffan, 
National City Bank of New 
York. 

“How to Build and Work 
a Prospect List,” E. V. New 
ton, Cleveland Trust Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Getting Work out of Di 
rectors,” John Poole, presi 
dent the Federal-American 
National Bank of Washing: 
ton, D. C. 





y Gateway to America 


“PORT NEWARK__ 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 
Member Federal Resort ysem 

Newark. New Jersey 

a at Broad ard Bark ania 





A Newark bank furthers its ow? 
interests indirectly by directing 
attention to Port Newark, one 
of the most important develop 
ments in a rapidly expanding 
port and manufacturing center. 
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When ‘Bankers 7 
Go a-‘Banking 


{ve full of cities and 
towns with one or more 
banks—each with an instantly 
available deposit elsewhere. 

Bankers are extra critical of 
bankers—they inquire and in- 
vestigate—their selection is pro- 
fessional—and they demand 
safety, quick service, courtesy 
accuracy and personal service 

You will be interested in 
knowing that by far the majority 
of their professional preferences 
are for— 
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Downtown district of Houston. 


HOUSTON PLANS WARM WELCOME TO 
BANKERS OF COUNTRY 


HEN tthe nation’s _ bankers 
gather in Houston for the an- 
nual convention of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association, October 24-27, 
they will be extended not only the wel- 
come of one city but of a great section of 
the country—the new Southwest. 

Houston, in preparing for the gather- 
ing of the bank clans, has looked beyond 
her own doors and seen in the convention 
an opportunity to display the industries, 
resources and opportunities of an entire 
region—one which has gripped the atten- 
tion of the country by its fast, firm 
growth. 

Side trips will carry visiting delegates 
from Dallas, to the north, down into the 
far-famed Rio Grande Valley and along 
the border where the songs of Mexican 
vaqueros blend with the hubbub of mod- 
ern industry. 

But in Houston, itself, it is expected 
that the bankers will find the most to 
interest them. In spite of wide spread 
publicity, few seem to realize that Hous- 
ton, an inland city, is one of the leading 


350 


ports of the country. Only eight years 
ago the first export cargo was shipped 
down the channel to the Gulf of Mexico, 
yet last year the total reached more than 
10,500,000 tons. In this period many 
great industries have sprung up along 
the ship channel: Iron and steel works, 
cotton compresses, oil refineries, flour 
mills, cotton mills, grain elevators, chem- 
ical factories and scores of other activi 
ties. 

Sixty-five steamship lines serve the port 
and are fed the products of the South 
west over nineteen railroads which cen- 
ter in the metropolis. 

Indeed, few signs of the old Southwest 
of song and story will be evident to the 
visitors when they step from train, boat 
or airplane in October. Only an occa’ 
sional “five gallon” hat livens the scene 
on Main boulevard, and no cowpunchers 
will be discovered cavorting through the 
lobbies of the hotels on wild cayuses— 
in spite of the expectations of some re’ 
cent visitors that such conditions still 
exist. 
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True, the delegate who ventures out 
into the country for rare hunting or 
fishing will find traces of the old days. 
Mighty herds of cattle still constitute a 
large part of Texas’ wealth, and pic- 
turesque cowboys lope the plains and yip 
defiance at the encroachments of city 
and factory. 

If the visitor is keenly observing, 
though, he will still sense that same, pro- 
gressive, daring, pioneer spirit which im- 
bued the first settlers who dared Indians 
and Mexicans to settle the Lone Star 
State. 

Only today that spirit is evidenced in 
the accomplishments of industry; in the 
carving of a mighty port fifty miles from 


the sea, in the rearing of great factories 
and towering office buildings; in the 
creating of a metropolis where only a few 
years ago was a crossroads trading post. 

According to local bankers, delegates 
to this year’s A. B. A. convention are 
going to serve a double purpose by visit- 
ing Houston. As usual there will be the 
personal contacts, new associations, new 
friends and the wealth of information 
and ideas that can be gathered from the 
addresses and business meetings. Added 
to these will be the opportunity of view- 
ing and studying at first hand the new 
industrial empire which is being estab- 
lished at startling speed in the Southwest. 

The local committees of the Associated 
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Rice Hotel, headquarters of the American Bankers Association convention, 
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Banks of Houston are organizing their 
forces and planning to make this con- 
vention live in the minds of the visiting 
delegates as the most hospitable, enter- 
taining and instructive meeting they have 


ever attended. 
MUNICIP AL BONDS pennies 3000 hotel rooms have been R 


set aside for the convention dates; city 
OR MORE than 30 clubs, country clubs, golf courses, hunt: the 
years we have been ing clubs, and the polo club will throw crow 
supplying Municipal open their doors; the entire population worl 
Securities to banks and of more than 250,000 people will lay om 
for bankers’ clients. acide their ordinary activities to play wae 
host; the Texas sun will warm the Octo- 
ber days and entice many to bay and 
gulf beaches for refreshing swims; and 
even, it is rumored, the millions of ducks of 1 
a in northern lakes are already ruffling - 
THE BROWN-C wr their feathers and making ready for their oa 
annual flight to the salt marshes and rice col 
fields about Houston so that after bankers here 
have conventioned and toured and in- muc 
spected, they can slip out of town for a H 
few days of the finest bird shooting still banl 
to be found in the United States. acct 
busi 
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A herd of cattle a few miles from Houston. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSTON 
BANKING 


By F. M. Law 


financier visited Houston. He 

was shown the ship channel and 
the inland harbor of Port Houston 
crowded with craft from all over the 
world; he inspected the building activity, 
examined the many new industries. 
Finally he turned to his hosts. 

“What I have seen has amazed me,” 
he said. “The evidences of growth, ex- 
pansion and sound prosperity are every- 
where. Now, if I might see a statement 
of the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, the deposits and resources of your 
banks for the last ten or fifteen years I 
could probably visualize the situation 
here and gauge the future possibilities 
much more accurately.” 

His remark bears out what many 
bankers believe: That there is no more 
accurate barometer of the growth and 
business conditions of a city than its 
banks’ statements. Granting this, a study 
of the growth and expansion of Houston’s 
banks, as shown by their statements, is 
convincing evidence of the sound, swift 
growth of the City of Houston and the 
territory it serves. 

Turning back the pages to 1900 one 
finds that the total capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits of the city’s banks was 
only $1,952,087. At the close of the 
fiscal year of 1926 these figures had 
swelled to $18,233,385—an increase of 
more than 900 per cent. 

The increase of deposits for the same 
period is even more impressive. In 1900 
there was $6,580,000 on deposit. At the 
close of business in 1926 the total de- 
posits were $147,682,000—a 2300 per 
cent. growth. 

The increase of the total resources of 
Houston’s banking institutions for the 
same period was nearly as great—from 
$8,889,000 to $176,535,000—a 2000 per 


cent. gain. 


RY nance a prominent eastern 


The clearings of the member banks of 
the Houston Clearing House Association 
for the eleven-year period 1915-26 
showed an increase of more than 400 per 
cent—from $451,537,076 to $1,881,- 
073,784. 

Behind these cold figures lies a truly 


F. M. Law 
Vice-president the First National Bank 
of Houston. 


romantic story of daring, vision and 
energy—the spirit of the pioneers and 
their successors which has reared a great 
city on the gulf coast plains where not 
long ago were only thousands of long- 
horned Texas steers tended by pic- 
turesque cowboys; and has carved one of 
the leading ports of the nation with only 
a small bayou—a sleepy, moss fringed 
southern stream—to build from. 

For years the little trading settlement, 
the early Houston, followed the course 
of most frontier places. It served the 
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needs of the surrounding ranches; be- 
came a limited center for the desultory 
trading between the vast hinterland and 
the coast country. 

Gradually it grew in importance. A 
few barges slowly pushed their way up 
the bayou—fifty miles from the gulf— 
with trade goods brought by boat from 
eastern harbors. 

It was not until the advent of the rail- 
roads that Houston began to assume the 
important position that now attaches to 
its name. 

Logically, it became the rail center for 
the Texas gulf coast region. New roads 
pushed their rails from all directions to 
the growing city and today there are 
nineteen lines serving the modern 
metropolis. 

With the establishment of Houston, 
the rail center, men with vision turned 
their attention to the possibilities of 
creating Houston, the seaport. As is the 
lot with most pioneers they were at first 
ridiculed. Houston lay fifty miles inland 
from the gulf. Only a narrow, shallow 
stream led from the city to Galveston 
Bay. “How,” the crowd asked, “will you 
ever bring great ocean lines across the 
prairies to Houston?” , 

The answer of the leaders was to work 
the harder for the realization of their 
“mad” dream. Gradually the Govern- 
ment was interested, public opinion slow- 
ly awakened and lined up with the vision- 
aries. After long years of increasing ef- 
fort funds were obtained for the start 
and finally, in 1919, the first foreign ex- 
port cargo moved from Port Houston to 
the sea. In the eight years since then the 
export tonnage of the port has grown 
tremendously, reading a total of more 
than 10,500,000 tons for 1926 and plac- 
ing Houston high on the list of the coun- 
try’s leading ports. 

With the establishment of the port, 
industries found a new incentive to lo 
cate in Houston. Vast manufacturing 
enterprises are turning to the new 
metropolis of the Southwest to establish 


branches, or to move to bodily. Mighty 
oil refineries, vast cotton warehouses, and 
compresses, iron and steel works, flour 
mills, chemical factories and scores of 
other enterprises now line the ship chan- 
nel banks—yet there is room for hun- 
dreds more along the deep waterway. 

During the period of commercial and 
industrial expansion, the city itself has 
naturally grown correspondingly. Today 
the business district is a high piled reflec- 
tion of the general prosperity of the com- 
munity, and tens of thousands of new 
homes have been built for miles in all di- 
rections. 

And it is during this period—since 
1900—that the banks have likewise 
grown and expanded. 

In 1866 the first national bank was es- 
tablished. Today there are twenty-one 
national and state institutions in Hous- 
ton. As the city has grown, so have 
they, accurately reflecting the prosperity 
of business and people. 

All signs point to a continuance, and 
an increase, in the rate of growth of the 
past. 

Vast national resources are being 
opened, new industries establishing, old 
ones expanding. new steamship lines com- 
ing in, new rail lines being planned. The 
energetic driving snirit of the Southwest 
is surely and swiftly being translated into 
terms of industrial and commercial pros 
perity, and it is in Houston, more than 
any other place in the Southwest or along 
the gulf coast, that the writer believes 
the new order is being manifested. 

It is this new Houston, the metropolis 
of the Southw. si, that the thousands of 
delegates to the American Bankers Ass’: 
ciation conveaiion, Octoncr 24-27, will 
see; and not only the bankers but all the 
people of Houston and of Texas, are pre’ 
paring to extend a welcome which will 
assure this year’s meeting of being one of 
the most instructive and pleasant conven’ 
tions ever attended by the nation’s 
bankers. 
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The Niels Esperson building, Houston, Texas, home of the Guardian Trust Company. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


1917, and opened for business the 

same year, the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Houston, Texas, celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its founding this 
year. Its growth during the ten years 
of its existence has been remarkable. 

Starting with a capital of $200,000 
and a surplus of $50,000, with two of- 


[torr and. opene on February 15, 


fices occupying approximately 400 feet 
of floor space on the fifth floor of the 
Commercial National Bank building, and 
with an office force of two, the bank 
has increased its capital to $600,000, its 
surplus to $600,000 and undivided 
profits to $300,000; it occupies 23,000 
square feet of floor space, located on the 
first three floors of the Niels Esperson 
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Main banking room, showing the mezzanine at the farther end of the room. 


Officers’ quarters on the main floor 


of the building. 
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building. Active officers and employes 
number eighty-one. 

The Niels Esperson building, in which 
the bank is fittingly located—since Mr. 
Esperson was one of the original direc- 
tors of the institution—was completed 
after Mr. Esperson’s death in 1922 by 
his widow, Mrs. Mellie Esperson Stewart 
and thus perpetuates his career as a busi- 
ness man and a developer of Houston. It 
towers 410 feet above ground, is unusual 
in design and excellently appointed and 
constructed. 

The bank’s business is divided into six 
departments. Five are under the man- 
agement of vice-presidents, as follows: 
Banking, T. P. Priddie, Jr.; bond, L. B. 
Duquette; real estate loan, Ira F. Reed; 
trust, W. Browne Baker; safety deposit 
vaults and real estate mortgage, Norman 
Sterling. C. E. Malone is manager of 
the real estate department. 

These departments are under the gen- 
eral supervision of Captain James A. 


Baker, president; C. M. Malone, vice- 


president and manager; and Ennis Car- 
gill, vice-president. Other officers in- 
clude Edwin B. Parker, first vice-presi- 
dent; F. A. Heitmann, vice-president; 
Norman Sterling, treasurer; L. A. 
Dowlen, assistant treasurer; Raymond 
Neilson, assistant secretary; Lee M. 
Duggan, assistant secretary. 

Directors include M. D. Anderson, 
Anderson, Clayton and Company, cot- 
ton; James A. Baker, Baker, Botts, 
Parker and Garwood, counsel for the 
bank, and chairman of the board the 
South Texas Commercial National Bank; 
James A. Baker, Jr., Baker, Botts, 
Parker and Garwood; R. E. Brooks, di- 
rector Union National Bank; R. L. 
Blaffer, treasurer Humble Oil and Re- 
firing Company; Ennis Cargill, vice- 
president; W. T. Carter, Jr., W. T. 
Carter Lumber and Building Company; 
E. L. Crain, president Houston Invest- 
ment Co.; K. S. Dargan, vice-president 
American Provident Life Insurance Co.; 
J. M. Dorrance, cotton and vice-president 


Interior of the safety deposit vault. 
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Entrance to the safety deposit vault, with a view of the massive burglar-proof door. 


South Texas Commercial National Bank; 
Thomas Flaxman, president Flaxman 
Dry Goods Company; M. M. Graves, 
president M. M. Graves Company, Inc., 
and director South Texas Commercial 
National Bank; F. A. Heitmann, presi- 
dent F. W. Heitmann Company and 
vice-president South Texas Commercial 
National Bank; James P. Houstoun, 
Houstoun and Tyler; G. A. Kelley, 
Carter-Kelley Lumber Company and 
director the Union National Bank; S. P. 
Farish, president Navarro Oil Company; 
C. M. Malone, vice-president and man- 


ager; W. A. Parish, Baker, Botts, Parker 
and Garwood; Edwin B. Parker, tri- 
partite claims commission United States, 
Austria and Hungary, mixed claims com- 
mission United States and Germany; 
John S. Radford, president Oriental tex: 
tile mills; W. M. Rice, capitalist and di- 


rector Union National Bank; Simon 
Sakowitz, Sakowitz Brothers; H. C. 
Schuhmacher, president Schuhmacher 
Grocery Company; R. A. Welch, secre- 
tary and treasurer James Bute Company: 
and Walter H. Walne, Baker, Botts, 
Parker and Garwood. 
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Let Title Insurance 
Send Protect Your Mortgage Loans 


The condition of a title is a matter of opinion; 
title flaws may develop at any time. 
surance is the modern way to protect loans 
made on bond and mortgage. 


We insure titles anywhere in the United States 
NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $42,000,000 


135 Broadway, New York City 


Title in- 
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SECURE AS THE BEDROCK OF NEW YORK 


THE BANKER’S PART IN INSTALMENT 
BUYING 


By FRANK C. MorRTIMER 


payment plans—plans for payments 

out of future income—all have their 
place in the present credit structure. 
There is nothing reprehensible about 
contracting debts today to be paid out of 
future earnings. It is an old-established 
practice, emphasized in present-day dis- 
cussions by economists and bankers be- 
cause of a fear that many merchants and 
hnance companies are granting credit too 
freely for the purchase of luxuries by 
those who can ill afford them. There 
is no doubt that some people have gone 
the limit. There is a feeling that the 
“stall” in instalment may become too 
pronounced. 

The proper use of credit is essential 
to the success of governments, corpora- 


P romee sm buying — deferred 


tions, and individuals. It may take the 
form of bonds, debentures, notes, charge 
accounts, or instalment contracts. Large 
and small enterprises thrive upon credit. 
We rely upon it for profit. The increase 
in our national annual income to an 
amount estimaated at $90,000,000,000, 
with an average income of about $2000, 
has likewise brought an increase in the 
volume of instalment purchases. The 
amount of instalment contracts outstand- 
ing at any one time has been variously 
estimated by economists and other ex- 
perts. It appears from the several 
analyses that the amount of these various 
estimates is not out of proportion to our 
national wealth and our average and col- 
lective annual income. 

It is the individual instances and the 
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Central Mercantile Bank 
and Trust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 5th Avenue at 44th Street 
Five Branch Offices 
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occasional evidence of poor judgment in 
extending credit that require attention. 
Inexperience on the part of some small 
dealers and small finance companies in to dra 
granting credit, the necessity of meeting the ban 
competition, and a desire to accelerate reachec 
sales may cause losses to show here and The 
there. We should bear in mind, how: this cay 
ever, that some instalment contracts are be keer 
taking the place of charge accounts, in eral an 
the same relative manner that trade ac’ ter hov 
ceptances are taking the place of some far-reac 
book accounts among the merchant class present 
A good volume of business now included Sie 
in instalment sale totals might have been ity. 1 
included in open book accounts. Here is 
a startling fact in which instalment buy 
ing has played a prominent part: From 
1915 to 1925 home building shows an 
increase of 455 per cent. 
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FRANK C. MorTIMER THE BANKER’S PART 
relatior 


Vice-president the Citizens National : ; 
Bank and Citizens Trust and Savings The banker's part is to work closely Vast w 


Bank, Los Angeles. with his customers who are granting know | 
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ANKS in other parts of the United 
States, which need, from time to 
time, to employ the banking, trust 

and collection facilities of a Los Angeles 
institution, have learned that from Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank they obtain 
a service which includes a widespread 
covering of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Area, through 52 Branches, a well- 
organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary 
(Security Company) and a Department 
of Research, operated by trained 








credit in this form—to guide and advise 
and to curtail the supply of credit to 
those who use it too freely for financing 
long-term purchases of luxuries—in short 
to draw in on lines of credit when, in 
the banker’s judgment, the limit has been 
reached in individual cases. 

The banker is a public trustee and in 
this capacity it is necessary for him to 
be keenly responsive to changes in gen- 
eral and community conditions, no mat- 
ter how quickly they may come nor how 
farreaching they may appear. The 
present situation, taken as a whole, is 
reassuring and full of elements of stabil- 
ity. We have certain assurances to 
cling to. We know that there is at 
present a mechanism furnishing a re- 
sponsive, elastic currency and that be- 
cause of this we can go forward with 
confidence, tempered with caution. We 
know, too, that bankers realize the vital 
elation that their activity bears to the 
vast world of trade and commerce and 
know how each constituent element of 


this system aids in their broader vision 
in finance. 

Keeping in mind the above causes 
and effects, the banker can play an im- 
portant part in holding instalment credit 
within its proper limitations. 


BANK DIVIDEND UNCLAIMED 
FOR 102 YEARS 


ACCUMULATED dividends on an invest- 
ment in two $50 shares of stock of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, now total $515.99 and are 
waiting at the offices of that institution to 
be claimed by the heirs of Johanna 
Murphy. 

This pioneer woman investor bought 
her two shares in 1825 and is entitled 
therefore to the unbroken series of 
127 dividends that have been paid by the 
bank to its stockholders in the last 102 
years. The claim was revealed by an 
advertisement recently published by the 
bank in accordance with the banking 
laws of the state. 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


Harrison B. Grimm, for many years in 
charge of advertising, publicity and new 
business at the Security Trust Company 
of Detroit, assumed similar duties Sep- 
tember 1 with the new Guardian group 

the Guardian Bank, Guardian Trust 
Company and Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany—of Detroit. 

Mr. Grimm has been active as a 
worker and a speaker in the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. His financial 
experience has been extensive and has in- 
cluded executive positions with institu- 
tions in Chattanooga, Cleveland, Elkhart 
and Detroit. 


W. IrRvinc GRANVILLE 
Cashier Liberty National Bank in New 
York, who has recently been elected 
a director of the North American Title 

Guaranty Company of New York. 


HucH McCLoskey, for more than a 
third of a century closely associated with 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans and for the last nine years 
chairman of its board, died suddenly 
August 20 on his way home from Atlan- 
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tic City, where he had been spending 
his vacation. 

Mr. McCloskey was a native of Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, and came to this coun- 
try in 1871, making his residence in New 
Orleans, where he has since lived, and 
where he became one of the city’s most 
prominent citizens. He was the leader 
years ago in the reorganization of the 
port facilities of New Orleans, which re- 
sulted in the creation of the present New 
Orleans Dock board, of which for twelve 
years he served as president. He was 
for five years president of the New Or- 
leans Railway and Light Company, and 
for six years president of the American 
Cities Company. 

Mr. McCloskey was one of the organ’ 
izers of the New Orleans Produce Ex’ 
change, and the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, and for a number of years has 
been a director and first vice-president of 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., and Charles A. 
Kaufman Co., Ltd., two of New Orleans’ 
largest department stores. He found 
ed the wholesale grocery house of 
McCloskey Bros., of which he was the 
head, and in the early days was intimate- 
ly affiliated with the late Philip D. 
Armour of Chicago, for whom Mr. 
McCloskey acted as southern representa: 
tive. 


NELSON B. PHILLIPS has become associ’ 
ated with the Manufacturers Trust Com: 
pany of New York in its investment de: 
partment. 


HERBERT E. JOHNSON of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has become a special representa: 
tive of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, according to announcement by 
Charles H. Adams, vice-president in 
charge of the bond department. Ais 
headquarters will be in Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Johnson has had more than twen: 
ty years’ banking experience, including 
state and national bank examiner work. 
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THE HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


ARCHIBALD C. EMERY, President 


MAIN OFFICE - 130 WEST 42NP STREET 


BRANCHES 
97 East 170th Street near Grand Concourse 


Jamaica Avenue at 217th Street 
Wadsworth Avenue at 18 1st Street 
- - Broadway at 110th Street 

















For several years he has been president 
of the Kalamazoo City Savings Bank and 
occupied that position until recently. He 
is well known in Michigan banking cir- 
cles and for many years has been active 
in the Michigan Bankers Association. He 
was also active in the Bankers Club of 
southwestern Michigan, which later be- 
came Group Eight of the state associa- 
fon. 


Lewis E. VAN AUSDOL, vice-president 
the Fifth-Third-Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died last month. He 
had been in the service of the bank and 
its predecessors continuously for fifty- 
seven years. 

Mr. Van Ausdol was born in Cincin- 
nati in 1850 and started work with the 
old Third National as a messenger in 
1870. He was an assistant cashier of 
that institution in 1908 when the bank 
was merged with the Fifth National. He 
continued to hold that position until 
1920 when he was elected vice-president. 


He continued in this capacity after the 
Fifth-Third was combined with the 
Union Trust Company. He was active 
in the affairs of the Cincinnati chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, and 
served as president of the organization. 


CuHarLes S. MACFERRAN, cashier of the 
National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, was elected vice-president of the 
bank, in addition to the cashiership, at 
a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. H. A. McCreight, assistant na- 
tional bank examiner in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, was also elected a vice-president. 

Mr. McCreight is well known in 
financial circles, having been connected 
with the national bank examiner's staff 
for many years. He has also served as 
an officer of banks in both small and 
large centers; has an intimate knowledge 
of banking practice, and is looked upon 
as an expert in credit matters. He began 
his new duties September 1. 
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with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 
. Investments 


} BROADWAY 


(Ohe National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 
and serving for seventy years now an ever- 
increasing number of correspondents. 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 
free descriptive booklet. 








Henry L. NICHOLS and Andrew J. 
Ryder, assistant cashiers of the First 
National Bank of Brooklyn, have been 
made assistant vice-presidents of the 
same institution, with which they have 
been associated for one year. Mr. 
Ryder was formerly connected with the 
Nassau National Bank, Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Nichols came to the First National 
from the Chase National Bank, New 
York. 


BANK OF AMERICA IS 115 
YEARS OLD 


THE Bank of America, New York, cele- 
brated its 115th anniversary recently 
with an informal luncheon in the office 
of the president. The bank’s first ledger, 
in which are the names of John Jacob 
Astor and other prominent men of New 
York history, was inspected. The Iast 
statement of the bank shows assets of 
more than $171,000,000 and capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $12,000,- 
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000. Since 1812 the bank has paid divi- 
dends in excess of $32,000,000. 


CHEMICAL TO OPEN BROOKLYN 
BRANCH 


THE Chemical National Bank of New 
York will establish its first office in 
Brooklyn next month in the present 
headquarters of the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn in Court street. It 
will be under the management of Charles 
Meek, vice-president, and Albert Quack: 
enbush, assistant cashier. 

The new branch will be the sixth office 
maintained by the Chemical and the fifth 
opened this year. 


SALEM BANK ELECTS OFFICERS 


Harry P. Gifford, formerly treasurer, 
was elected president of the Salem Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Salem, Mass., at @ 
recent meeting of the trustees. Mr. Gif- 
ford takes the place of Col. Henry A. 
Hale, who died recently. Orlando $ 
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Leighton, formerly assistant’ reasurer, | 
was elected treasurer and W. Warren 
Stocker was made assistant treasurer. 

Total assets of the bank are now more 
nk- than $21,000,000, the numbei “of deposi: 
tors nearly 30,000. 








tes, 
er- O. B. McCLINTOCK OPENS 
BRANCH OFFICE 

ble THE O. B. McClintock Company has 

| opened a branch sales and service office at 

all 1105 Widener building, Chestnut and 

—_ Juniper streets, Philadelphia, to take care 
of the company’s business in that district. 

for In addition to the Philadelphia office, 


branch offices are also located in New 
York City, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, A WEEKLY 
and Los Angeles, and service stations are S AVINGS 


maintained at twenty-eight other central 
points throughout the United, States. 

The O. B. McClintock Compa "Tas REMINDER 
been building and installing eledgrical 
burglar alarm systems in banks through- 
out the United States and Canada for 
more than twenty-five years and has 


“Why is it,” the question is 
asked, “that folks come in and 
open accounts—and then forget 


| 3 le 


id divi- grown to be one of the largest organiza- ad 4 
tions of its kind in the bustness. It is Lots of savings accounts don’t 
said that the company now has more than get a fair start in their early 

)KLYN 6000 banks under its protection. days. On the impulse of a 

It also manufactures after hour depos- timely thrift suggestion an ac- 
; itories, vault ventilators, and electrical count is opened—two or three 
i New chime and clock systems. deposits made; then interest 
fice in bi ay 
sent . 

foal re ee a. BANK N. S. B. posters in your window 

eet. It rs will supply new inspiration, 

Charles THE National Bank of Commerce, New fresh incentives. N. S. B. posters 

Quack- York, opened its first branch September reduce “fatalities”. 

6 at 269 Madison avenue, after conduct- Ask us about them. 

: = a business under one roof for eighty- 

the Atth eight years. The new office is managed 
by J. S. Alexander, Jr., second casteud NATI ONAL 


— dent, assisted by Ernest M. Schneider, SER VIC E 


assistant cashier. The bank has resources 


— of $655,000,000, with capital, surplus BURE AU 


and undivided profits of $68,000,000. 











>m Five of New York, Inc. 

s., ata - 

fr. Gif- NEW BANK ORGANIZED 80 John Street, New York 
nry - THE International Germanic Trust Com- 

indo 9. pany, an institution to provide an inter- 














Display Material. 


221 East 20th Street 








The Christmas Spirit— 


Put it in your bank with our Christmas Club 


Very colorful—Very necessary—Not expensive. 
Ask for Circular and Prices. 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Chicago, III. 














national service for large groups in this 
country and Germany, as well as other 
European countries, will open for busi- 
ness in the new Standard Oil building, 
26 Broadway, New York. The company 
will have a capital of $3,000,000 and 
surplus of $2,000,000. 

The incorporators, according to the 
list given out by the banking department, 
are Harold G. Aron, an officer of the 
National American Company; Charles 
E. Akbright, Marcus Daly, J. ‘Taylor 
Foster, E. Roland Harriman, William 
O. C. Kiene, Theodore H. Lamprecht, 
Jeremiah D. Maguire, Kenneth O’Brien, 
Rudolf Pagenstecher, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt,. Wollsey A. Shepard and William 
L. Wirbelauer. 


BOWERY EAST RIVER TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Bowery and East 
River National Bank, New York, have 
approved an increase in the bank’s capital 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The is- 
suance of 10.000 additional shares of 
stock of the institution at a price of $450 
was also authorized. Stockholders of 
record August 25 will be given the right 
to subscribe any time up to October 1. 
at the rate of one share for each three 
shares of stock held. The proceeds from 
the sale of this stock will be used in the 
$1,000,000 capital increase, and in 
adding $3.500,000 to surplus and undi- 
vided profits account. As of Tune 30. the 
combined surplus and undivided profits 
of the bank totaled $3,757,600. The pro- 
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posed increase will raise the item to ap 
proximately $7,257,600. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS TO OPEN 
BRANCH 


Tue Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York will open a branch in the 
new building of the Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Company, Third avenue at 70th street. 
It is expected to be open for business 
some time before January 1 of next year. 


RICHMOND BANK INSTALLS 
CAGELESS COUNTERS 


THE American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., opened a new building Sep- 
tember 1 for its Northside office, which 
was established in 1922 and the patronage 
of which has justified the erection of an 
up-to-date office building. One of the 
features of the new equipment in this 
building is its cageless counters, which 
have become the feature in many of the 
most progressive banks in the United 
States. H.C. Binford has been the man- 
ager of this branch of the American since 
its organization. 

Established in 1899, the growth of the 
American has been unusually great. 
It now has six branches covering the 
north, east, south, west, mercantile and 
business sections of the city—two of its 
buildings being skyscrapers. All branches 
are housed in buildings of their own with 
the exception of the Southside branch 
opened on June 11, 1927. 

The American is one of the most pro 
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gressive banks in the South. It was the 
first national banking institution in Rich- 
mond to inaugurate a savings depart- 
ment, and one of the first in the entire 
country to permit the opening of ac- 
counts with an amount as small as $1. 
It was one of the first banks in the South 
to build skyscrapers, and the first na- 
tional bank in the .South to establish 
branch offices. 

Oliver J. Sands started the American 
National Bank in November, 1899, and, 
with the American Trust Company, it is 
today the third largest financial institu- 
tion in Richmond; its growth has been 
due largely to the efforts of its own per- 
sonnel and without mergers of other 
banks of any size. 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


THE American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York has announced 
the promotion of Wallace Benedict, 
Alexander G. Irvine and Harold D. 
Pennington to assistant vice-presidents 
and of Henry C. Betjmann, William 
Macalister, Jr., and Eugene G. Mahoney 


to assistant secretaries. 


UNION TRUST TO BUILD 
NEW OFFICE 


Contract has been let for the erection 
of a new office of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, according to 
recent announcement. The building, 
which will be the twentieth office of the 
bank, will be at the corner of Pearl road 
and Henritze avenue. 

It will have a frontage of 40 feet on 
Pearl road and 70 feet on Henritze ave- 
nue. The face of the building on Pearl 
road and a return on Henritze avenue 
will be of Bedford limestone; the balance 
of the Henritze side of face brick, match- 
ing as nearly as possible the limestone 
color. The interior plan contemplates 
the use of a terrazzo floor and base in 
green, with cages built of walnut, includ- 
ing eight windows for tellers, ample 


work space and commodious office space. 

The vault will be served by spacious 
vault lobby with coupon booth facilities. 
The vault itself is of metal construction 
with the usual heavy Union Trust type 
of vault-door and safety appliances. 
Ample light and ventilation are provided 
for convenience of customers and em- 
ployes. Locker room and toilet facilities, 
as well as storage and file vault, will be 
housed in the basement. The building 
will be equipped with a steam heating 
plant. 

Facilities are also provided for parking 
space for customers at the rear of the 
bank. 

The date for completion has been set 
for December 1. 


CHASE NATIONAL OPENS MID- 
TOWN BRANCH 


A NEW mid-town branch was opened by 
the Chase National Bank of New York 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Fe 7. ae Downtown Office 
System 517 Chestnut St. 
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1824 Ludlow St. 





ROTARY WITH FLOOD LIGHT 


OUR ROTARY 
Blazed the Trail 
for a successful 24 hour 
DEPOSIT SERVICE 
to over 50,000 users 


One Bank has placed order 
for 45 installations 


Accept only the genuine “YEO” 
Rotary Cylinder entrance 


Write For Folder 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO 
President and Inventor 


Philadelphia 








last month in the new Graybar building. 

One of the features of the office is the 
cageless counters, which are being estab 
lished in a number of new bank build- 
ings and which afford protection without 
the formality which goes with the high 
screened counters. Elimination of the 
cold and austere aspect which for cen- 
turies has characterized banking is the 
aim sought in this innovation. It is ex- 
plained that banks want to have their 
customers feel at home. It is proposed 
to put a human touch in the business of 
loaning, borrowing and depositing. 

In contrast with the service tendered 
by banks fifty years ago when the Chase 
opened for business at 117 Broadway in 
1877, the Grand Central branch tacitly 
acknowledges the twentieth century rise 
of women in finance. Special efforts will 
be made to cater to their needs. Women 
depositors will be invited not only to 
make the Grand Central branch their 
banking headquarters, but also to use the 
bank as a meeting place for their ap 
pointments. 

It is possible, with the opening of the 
new office, for a business man to travel 
under cover all the way from Boston, 
Chicago or St. Louis into the Grand 
Central branch. Sheltered corridors lead 
from the Grand Central station, the 
hotels Biltmore, Commodore, and Roose- 
velt, the Yale Club, the Liggett building, 
the Vanderbilt Avenue building and 
other buildings and subways to the bank, 
thus offering safety from both bad 
weather and heavy traffic. 

The new branch was opened within 
a month of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the time when John Thompson founded 
the Chase National and named it after 
his friend, Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Lincoln. It is the 
twenty-third in the Chase chain, includ 
ing three foreign branches. During the 
period resources of the Chase have 
grown from $1,000,000 to over $1,000, 
000,000. 
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EQUITABLE OPENS LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST 


A LIFE insurance trust department, the 
frst of its kind in the United States, has 
been organized by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 

The establishment of this department 
marks a further step in the service of a 
trust company to its customers and recog- 
nizes in a formal way the importance of 
life insurance in its relation to banks and 
their customers. 

The new department is under the di- 
rection of Edward M. McMahon as in- 
surance trust officer, an insurance expert 
of national reputation. Mr. McMahon 
is surrounded by an organization of ex- 
perts in their respective fields. 

Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, announc- 
ing the work of the new department, 
made the following statement: 








The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 
Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 








Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 650,000.00 
Resources —..............--. 25,000,000.00 























Bring the Family 
| to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


HOTEL MORTON 


It Does Make a Difference! 





Catering to a discriminating 
family patronage for over thirty 
| years incurs an obligation on 

our part, which is your insur- 
carefree 


ance policy for a 


vacation. 


Booklet and Rates on Request 


BELL & COPE 




















“The Equitable Trust Company has 
realized for a long time the need for 
some method of meeting the problem of 
conserving estates produced by life in- 
surance. It is well known, for instance, 
that 90 per cent. of all estates amounting 
to $5000 or over are entirely consumed 
or dissipated within a period of five to 
seven years after being turned over to the 
heirs. It has been estimated that money 
lost to investors through fradulent in- 
vestment amounted to approximately one 
billion dollars during the last year and 
fully half of this amount was taken from 
the residents of New York state. 

“The loss of this great sum of money 
represents more than a mere waste of 
funds, it runs into the life and welfare of 
millions of widows, orphans and inex- 
perienced people, creating sorrow and 
hardship beyond any conceivable esti- 
mate. 

“The Equitable Trust Company, by 
the establishment of an insurance trust 
department, hopes as time goes on to con- 
tribute to the conservation of money left 
by provident men and women for the 
protection of their families. We are not 
in any sense entering the field of selling 
or soliciting insurance as such. On the 
contrary, we plan to provide a co 
operating and co-ordinating agency to 
which all insurance companies, through 
their agents or underwriters, may turn 
in complete confidence that they will re- 
ceive nothing but helpful co-operation. 

















Forty-Two Broadway, 


EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 
Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
New York City 














“It is our aim to work with the in- 
surance companies and their representa- 
tives and independent underwriters, and 
assist in increasing the interest of the 
American people in insurance, our part 
in the work being directed more to the 


EpwaRD M. McMAHON 


Insurance trust officer the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 


conservation of the estates created by in- 
surance rather than to the details of the 
policies themselves, although our facili- 
ties and experience will always be placed 
at the disposal of our customers as well 
as of insurance companies and their pro- 
fessional representatives in the solution of 
insurance problems. 
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“The insurance trust department will 
be available for all our citizens whether 
customers of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany or not, and we particularly desire 
to emphasize the point that we believe 
this service peculiarly valuable to the man 
of moderate means desirous of establish- 
ing sound provisions for his family’s fu 
ture. It is a simple matter for the man 
of large affairs to establish an insurance 
trust by depositing a group of securities, 
the income of which is to be used by us 
to pay his premiums. The salaried man, 
faced with the daily problems of his fam- 
ily’s needs, is not always in a position to 
deposit securities, but must meet his in- 
surance costs out of income. Our in: 
rance trust department will be available 
to this man, and we believe that our 
service to him will be the most important 
function in the way of public service 
that this new department will develop. 
Indeed, we are prepared to assist this 
type of man not only to create an invest 
ed insurance estate for his heirs, but also 
an invested estate for himself during his 
life time, in case of need. We will place 
at his disposal the same expert analysis 
that we give to customers of large means. 
He may make monthly, quarterly or an- 
nual deposits with us as trustee, take out 
such insurance as the annual amount will 
carry, and by a deed of trust provide for 
the payment of premiums, the investment 
of the surplus, the collection of the pol: 
icies, the application of the total income 
to the use of the beneficiaries and the dis: 
tribution of the principal in due course 
as he may desire. 
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£stablished 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 

















“The field of activity which will be 
open to this new department of the 
Equitable Trust Company is practically 
unlimited. Perhaps heretofore there has 
not been that measure of understanding 
and co-operation between insurance in- 
terests and banking interests which we 
now know is so desirable, but as far as 
the Equitable Trust Company is con- 
cerned in the future such co-operation 
and understanding will be as complete as 
we can make it... .” 


NATIONAL CITY BANKS OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


HicH school graduates and others among 
the employes of the National City Bank 
of New York have been offered scholar- 
ships to the schools of their own choice. 
Ten will be awarded, to the ten employes 
making the highest grades in an intelli- 
gence test. Their expenses will be re- 
funded, 50 per cent. at the successful 
completion of each semester, and 50 per 
cent. when the degree or diploma is 
awarded. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN ABSORBS 
TWO BANKS 


THE National American Company, Inc., 
of New York, has announced absorption 
of two banking institutions, the Cosmo- 
politan Bank, with total resources in ex- 
cess of $12,000,000 and the Terminal 
Trust Company with resources of $6,- 


500,000. The announcement followed 
shortly after announcement that the Na- 


6 


tional American had bought control in 
the Bronx National Bank. 

The Cosmopolitan Bank maintains 
three branches in addition to its head- 
quarters at 802 Prospect avenue, the 
Bronx. 

In anticipation of the increase from 
10,000 to 60,000 shares of the capital 
of State Title & Mortgage Company a 
completely owned subsidiary, directors of 
the National American Company have 
voted to offer approximately 30,000 
shares from the treasury on a pro rata 
basis to. National American. stockholders 
of record September 15, 1927, at $200 
per share. Stock of State Title & Mort- 
gage is on an- $8 annual: dividend basis: 
Subscriptions will be payable 50 per cent. 
on October 15 and 50 per cent. on No 
vember 15, 1927. 

The financial statement of State Title 
& Mortgage Company dated June 30, 
1927, covering the first two months’ 
operations, shows capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $2,195,100. The com- 
pany, which will shortly move to its new 
building at 340 Madison avenue, is en- 
gaged in the sale of guaranteed mortgages 
and mortgage securities. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


THE Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, now has capital of $11,300,- 
000, with shares of $100, since the last 
of its new capital has been paid in, in 
response to a recent offering of stock to 
its shareholders in connection with the 
recent acquisition of the Bank of Wash- 
ington Heights. 
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International Securities Corporation of America 


Second International Securities Corporation 


For information about these investment trusts, 


FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust) 50 Pine Street, New York 


address AMERICAN 





























BUYS TWO BANKS 


THE Financial and Industrial Securities 
Corporation, the investment holding or- 
ganization of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, has acquired con- 
trol of the Capitol National Bank and 
Trust Company, resources $30,000,000, 
and the Longacre Bank, with resources 
of about $10,000,000. 

The Capitol was founded by Max 
Radt, formerly a vice-president of the 
Irving National Bank, now the American 
Exchange Irving Trust Co. Mr. Radt is 
president of the Capitol and James 
Durst, a Fifth avenue real estate owner, 
is first vice-president. Under their 
leadership the bank has shown a rapid 
growth. For the last four years its earn- 
ings have averaged about $10 a share. 
Last year, in the face of the protracted 
cloak and suit strike and a fur strike, 


Hotel Somerset 
Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Superbly located—only seven minutes 
from the city’s business, theatre and 
shopping centers. One block from the 
principal cross-roads entering and 
leaving Boston. Terrace Garden Cafe. 
Room with bath $3 to $10 per day 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


William P. Lyle, Manager 




















affecting industries which represent an 
important clientele of the bank, it came 
through with increased deposits and de- 
creased loans, which was considered an 
important achievement. 

The Capitol National Bank and Trust 
Company has main offices at 498 Seventh 
avenue and four branches in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. , 

The Longacre Bank was founded by 
Frederick K. Teipel, president, with busi- 
ness men of the neighborhood and opened 
for business August 4, 1924, with a cap 
ital of $200,000, surplus of $80,000 and 
deposits of $297,000. Mr. Tiepel former: 
ly was assistant cashier of the Pacific 
Bank, which later was merged into what 
is now the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. At the time of the 
organization of the Longacre, Mr. Teipel 
was the youngest bank president in the 
state. Today the capital of the Long 
acre is $600,000, surplus and undivided 
profits about $400,000, with deposits in 
excess of $8,000,000 and total resources 
of about $10,000,000. 


NEW SECURITIES COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 


THE City Financial Corporation, a $20, 
000,000 company to deal in securities, 
has been organized under the manage’ 
ment of Bernard K. Marcus and Saul 
Singer, the former, president and the lat 
ter, executive vice-president of the Bank 
of United States, New York. 

The corporation's authorized capital 
consists of 750,000 shares of Class A 
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185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


BOSTON~MASS 








stock and 300,000 shares of Class B 
stock, of which 300,000 shares of Class 
Aand all the Class B stock will be issued 
presently. Both stocks are of no par 
value. There will be no public offering 
of the 300,000 shares of Class B stock, 
which carry sole voting privileges. 

While the new corporation is an in- 
dependent undertaking by Mr. Marcus 
and Mr. Singer, Bank of United States 
stockholders will have the right to buy 
1 shares of Class A stock and one-half 
share of B stock at $85.50 per unit. The 
Class A stock is offered to the public at 
$63 a share. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORGANIZED 


THE American Basic-Business Shares 
Corporation, New York, has been organ- 
ized as a fixed common stock investment 
trust, each share of which will represent 
a one-thousandth participating, non-vot- 
ing ownership in the common stock of 
thirty leading American industries. 

The industries include eight of the 
country’s principal railroads, the main 
Standard Oil companies and the most im- 
portant manufacturing and distributing 
corporations. 

The certificates will be issued by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
and countersigned by the American 
Basic- Business Shares Corporation. Un- 
der the articles of incorporation no 
change may be made in the list of stocks 
deposited with the trustee, nor in the 
number of shares per unit of 1000 fixed 
trust shares, except in case of recapital- 
ization or split-up’ of shares of any of the 
companies, or an exchange of stock oc- 
curing by reason of merger, reorganiza- 
tion or sale of the property of any of 
the ci mpanies. 

The cash dividends received from the 


deposited shares distributed on the fixed 
trust shares are free from the present 
Federal normal income tax. 

F. J. Lisman, president of F. J. Lisman 
& Co., is president of the new organiza- 
tion. Ross Beason & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco and Smith, Burris & Co. of Chi- 
cago are represented on the board. 

The average annual return on the 
stock unit for the five years ended De- 
cember 31, 1926, was equal to more than 
8 per cent. on the offering price of the 
shares. The shareholders receive all cash 
dividends and the proceeds from the sale 
of stock dividends and rights, but cou- 
pons provide for annual dividends of at 
least $1 per share equal to more than 
6 per cent. on the offering price. These 











I occign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the study of any foreign language a sur- 
yee = A simple, easy and pleasant matter. 


xperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instruc- 
tion. easonable tuition. Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


NEW CLASSES 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


30 West 34th St. Penn. 1188 
218 Livingston St., B’klyn. Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 

Teachers will be sent to Financial and 


Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 
































WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


HNL 


= NH 


minimum payments are safeguarded by a 
reserve fund deposited with the trustee 
by the corporation at the time the cer- 
tificates are issued. 


LOS ANGELES MERGER IS 
COMPLETED 


THE Los Angeles-First National Trust 
& Savings Bank is the name finally de- 
cided upon for the banking institution 
which results as the merger of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 
with the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. The name was the subject of 
considerable controversy. Originally the 
name First National-Consolidated Bank 
& Trust Company was approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, but the 
first national banks in various communi- 
ties where the new institutions will have 
branches protested, saying that confusion 
might arise from the use of the suggested 
title so the other was finally decided upon 
as agreeable to everyone. 

Henry M. Robinson, formerly presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, will 
head the new institution and the First 
Securities Company, an affliated com- 
pany. 

The new bank will consist of a con- 
solidated national bank, uniting the 
present activities of the state and na- 
tional banks under one charter and one 
head, with a capital of $12,250,000, sur- 
plus of $8,000,000 and undivided profits 
of not less than $7,750,000. The boards 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


iM 


of directors will consist, until the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, of the di- 
rectors of the First National, with the 
addition of W. L. Stewart and W. P. 
Jeffries to fill vacancies. 

The First Securities Company will 


© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 
Henry M. RoBINsON 


President the Los Angeles-First Na 
tional Trust & Savings Bank. 


continue to be owned by the stockholders 
of the bank and its assets will be im 
creased to a total net value of approx’ 
imately $6,000,000. 

















EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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Architects’ drawing of a proposed new building for a branch of the East New York 
holders Savings Bank, to be erected at Utica avenue and Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a The design is Romanesque, with modern applications and the exterior will be 
be in entirely of stone. The rear portion of the building is planned to have three floor 
Approx’ elevations, all to be occupied by doctors’ offices. A large fur storage department 
and safe deposit department will be located in the basement. Holmes & Winslow, 

New York, are the architects. 
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View of the main 
lobby (left) of the 
Franklin Society for 
Savings, New York, 
which has recently 
moved into new quar’ 
ters at 217 Broadway. 
The officers’ quarters 
are shown below. 
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Indiana limestone, enriched by polished granite columns, lends dignity to the 
First National Bank, Carbondale, Pa., being built by Tilghman Moyer Company, 
architects and engineers, Allentown, Pa. 





Lobby of the new six-story bank and office building of the Globe Exchange Bank, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Florido marble and bronze have been used throughout for the 

counterscreen and the flooring and walls are of travertine. The building was 
designed by Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc., bank architects, New York. 


Henry 
Montr 


The stairway at the left of the main banking room of the Globe Exchange Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., leads to large foreign, trust and safe deposit departments in the 
basement. Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, New York, were the architects. 
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Modern safe deposit vault installed in the upper Fifth Avenue branch of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust Company, New York, located at Fifth 


avenue and 455th street. 


The vault equipment was designed, manufactured and 


installed by Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, New York. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of October 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


_ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Flagstaff, October 13-14. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


CANADIAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, West Baden, Ind., September 12- 
15. Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 
231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
a ger, 208 South LaSalle _ street, 

hicag. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Indianzpolis, September 21-22. Secretary, 


Miss Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow 


building, Indianapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION, New Bedford, September 
15-17. Headquarters, New Bedford Hotel. 
Executive manager, D. S. Sylvester, 80 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Denver, Colo., September 12-15. 
Secretary, Walter B. Kester, 112 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, October 19-20, Secretary, William 
B. Hughes, 908 Woodman building, Omaha. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October 20-22. Secretary, 
M. F. Barnes, First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque. 


ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., October 3-5. Chairman pub- 
licity committee, Arthur E. Post, 925 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 
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Entrance to the building. 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF LYNBROOK, L. I. 


EEN from a distance the new build- 
ing of the Peoples National Bank 
& Trust Company of Lynbrook, 
L. I., is an impressive monument, finely 


conceived in the best tradition. On 
closer examination this structure reveals 
itself as a commodious place of business, 
true to form in every detail of design 
and construction. Nothing has been al- 
lowed to interfere with a well balanced 
development of the ideal bank plan, on 
a scale commensurate with the activities 
of a large, modern institution. 

The street fronts of the new bank— 
nearly 50 feet on Atlantic avenue and 
more than 100 on Pipe Line boulevard, 


are of light gray granite. The Atlantic 
avenue front has a massive colonnade in 
the Ionic style with a frieze bearing the 
inscription, “The Peoples National Bank 
& Trust Company.” The same classic 
treatment is carried out on the side of the 
building with pilasters, between which 
are large windows. The windows are 
of metal, of modern type, and the en- 
trance on Atlantic avenue is of bronze 
work. 

Entering the building, the visitor 
passes through a vestibule into a well 
lighted, lofty banking room of spacious 
proportions. 

The eye is struck by the height and 
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Dr. SAMUEL J. BRADBURY 
President of the bank, 


breadth of this room, which has a beamed 


and coffered ceiling covering the entire 
width of forty feet. The beams and 
panels are of decorative character, with 


ALFRED C, STEELE 
Cashier and trust officer. 


Tuomas F. O’ConnNoR 
Vice-president. 


ornamentation picked out in rich colors. 
The main walls have been treated to give 
an effect of caen stone. 

These severe masonry surfaces help to 


Georce K. WELLER 
Assistant cashier. 
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Main banking room, facing the entrance. Doorways to the ladies’ room and the 
private conference room are on either side. 


set off the lighter and more detailed fea- 
tures in the banking room and make an 
excellent background for the draperies 
at the windows. 

The whole arrangement is symmetrical. 
The public space, which occupies a cen- 
tral location, is surrounded by marble 
balustrades and a banking screen of 
marble, bronze and plate glass. There 
are two spaces for the desks of the bank 
officers, separated from the public by low 
railings. The counterscreen has accom- 
modations for as many as fourteen tellers, 
to take care of the business during rush 
hours. At the end of the room is a 
bronze grille, through which the polished 
steel front of the safe deposit vault is 
visible, with an ornamental clock above. 
The public space is finished with import- 
ed Italian marble, except the floor, which 
is pink Tennessee marble. There are 
three bronze check desks, conveniently 
arranged. 

The banking room has three large win- 


dows in the upper part of the wall, for 
general illumination, and a series of 
smaller windows in the lower part gives 
light for the officers’ space and the tellers. 
The tellers’ counters, behind the screen, 
are made of steel, with an enamel finish. 
This part of the equipment is not visible 
to the public. 

At the front of the bank, opening off 
the public space, are a ladies’ room and 
a private room, situated on opposite sides 
of the vestibule. The private room is 
large, suitable for important conferences. 
Both are paneled in American walnut 
and have quartered oak floors. The di- 
rectors’ room, on the second floor at 
the front of the building, is finished with 
high walnut paneling and has an at- 
mosphere of dignity and elegance. A 
fireplace at one end adds a note of in- 
formality and comfort. 

The safe deposit vault, installed by 
the Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio, is of thoroughly modern construc- 
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Main banking room, showing the safe deposit vault at the rear. 


are in the foreground, on both sides. 


Directors’ room. 
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ion and is equipped with every device 
for safety and protection. The circular 
vault door is made of steel 12 inches 
thick. Holders of safe deposit boxes will 
have many conveniences, including mod- 
ern coupon booths and committee rooms 
and a telephone booth. Another con- 
venience is a night depository, near the 
front of the bank, where deposits may 
be left after banking hours. 

Above the safe deposit department, in 
the rear of the building, are two floors 
devoted to the bank’s working quarters. 
One of the rooms, in which the book- 
keepers are located, is acoustically treat- 
ed to deaden the sound of the posting 
and adding machines. A rest room has 


been provided for the women employed 
in the bank. 

The building is of fireproof construc- 
tion throughout and has a steam heating 
system using oil as fuel. 

After inspecting the entire building, 
from basement to roof, one is impressed 


with the number of trades involved in 
such a piece of construction, ranging all 
the way from heavy reinforced concrete 
work to decorative architectural bronze 
and electrical equipment. In addition to 
working out these technical problems of 
construction, the architects and builders 
have produced a building which reflects 
a feeling of security desirable in a bank- 
ing structure, as well as one of conveni- 
ence and luxury. 

The architects for the building were 
Morgan, French & Co., of New York, 
who designed the building and super- 
vised its construction. 

The bank was organized in the spring 
of 1920, by ten of the business and pro- 
fessional men of Lynbrook, who felt that 
growth of the village warranted more 
than the one banking institution already 
in existence. It was located in one-half 
of a building which had just been erected 
at Atlantic avenue and Pipe Line boule- 
vard, the other half of which contained 


Ladies’ room, 
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the postofhce. As the Peoples National 
Bank of Lynbrook, the institution was 
opened for business April 12, 1920. 

From its organization the bank carried 
out a policy of sound banking principles, 
business efficiency and courteous treat- 
ment of its depositors, with a willingness 
to act in a financial capacity and as a 
business adviser where possible. The re- 
sult of this policy was reflected in the 
immediate growth of the bank. 

As a result of this growth the stock- 
holders voted in 1923 to increase the cap- 
ital stock to $100,000 and the surplus to 
$25,000. Each statement has shown an 
increase in deposits and each year has 
seen an increase in the surplus fund. 

The growth in business naturally neces’ 
sitated larger quarters, with the result 
that ground was bought in 1925 and 
plans drawn for the present building, 
which the bank occupied in December, 
1926. 

In December, 1925, the stockholders 


voted to include the words “trust com- 
pany” in the bank’s name, power having 
been granted to the bank to act in a 
fiduciary capacity and to perform all 
functions of a trust company. Thus the 
present name, “The Peoples National 
Bank and Trust Company of Lynbrook, 
Long Island.” 

On August 24, 1927, the stockholders 
of the bank voted to increase the capital 
stock from $100,000 to $150,000. The 
surplus will be increased from $50,000 to 
$90,000. Resources of the bank are now 
nearly $2,500,000. 

Dr. Samuel J. Bradbury is president of 
the bank; Thomas F. O'Connor, vice- 
president; Alfred C. Steele, cashier and 
trust officer; and George K. Weller, as 
sistant cashier. Directors include Dr. 
Bradbury, Wilbur C. Box, Charles H. 
Doscher, William E. Gillen, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, Edward T. Talfor, Ralph B. 
Thompson, Edward T. New, Peter 


O'Rourke and Jerome R. McDougal. 


Door to the safety deposit vault, installed by the Mosler Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Entrance to the building. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW TYPE OF BANK 
ARCHITECTURE 


Bankers Trust Company of Hartford Selects a Residential Type 
of Building 


N 1924, a number of men identified 

with the banking and insurance in- 

terests of Hartford, Conn., decided 
that banking facilities should be provided 
to the west of the central business zone. 
A charter was applied for, and the next 
problem was the selection of a suitable 
type of banking structure. 

Situated as it was to be on the edge 
of the residential district and destined to 
have a large proportion of women’s ac- 
counts, the building committee kept three 
essential factors constantly in mind. An 
architecture which should have a local 
quality, be dignified and yet domestic, 
a practical and convenient arrangement 
of space, and finally, a plan which would 
permit future expansion without doing 
harm to the present building. 

The type of architecture selected was 
the Mid-Georgian style as it had de- 


7 


veloped in the Connecticut Valley, 
notable examples of which are to be 
found in the Robbins house in South 
Wethersfield and the Eliphalet Williams 
house in East Hartford; a plain balanced 
facade of local waterstruck red brick, the 
doorway framed with fluted pilasters 
carrying a broken pediment and torch, 
a gambrel roof of slate and, in the low 
wings, dormer windows in front with a 
full Palladian window on the end. A 
city ordinance placed the building line 
on the avenue thirty feet from the side- 
walk, while on the side street it was pos- 
sible to enter the building directly, which 
removed the temptation to cover most 
of the plot and permitted the beautiful 
setting of the bank. 

The result, as shown above, is most 
pleasing, and when the new building 
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was opened a few months ago it attracted 
widespread interest and enthusiasm. 
Both entrances lead to the main bank- 
ing room, the front entrance through a 
low vestibule, that at the side through 
a long corridor past the ladies’ writing 
room and the stairway to the directors’ 
room above. The main banking room 
with its officers’ space and bank screen, 
occupies the whole of the central part 
of the building. It is two stories in 
height and paneled in natural oak, wood 
pinned, dovetailed and hand surfaced, 
to a height of twelve feet. Above the 
central door and around the mantel- 
piece at one end there is carved orna- 
ment in rather high relief, while over 
the side entrance door a shallow balcony 
opens from the directors’ room. Above 
the paneling is a rough plaster field with 
Briar Hill stone quoins and arches; the 
same plaster on the ceiling between oak 
beams, the carrelated floor in a low tone 


of green slate and Lepanto marble make 
of the whole an harmonious composition. 
There is a sense of sobriety and elegance 
resulting from the restrained use of deco- 
ration, for aside from the carving over 
the mantel and door there is no elabora- 
tion other than the wrought iron bank 
screen with its brass ornament. This 
screen, designed in the spirit of the 
period, rests upon a plain oak counter, 
where the natural beauty of the wood 
is accented by the darker points of the 
beech dovetails and given solidity by the 
dark slate of its base. 

Opening from the banking room is 
the safe deposit department. One enters 
through a steel gate, past the most mod- 
ern of vaults, not into a breathless cellar 
but into a sunlit eighteenth century par- 
lor, wood paneled and painted in a warm 
light gray, with an open fire burning on 
a brownstone hearth before a chintz 
covered sofa. The coupon booths, open- 


Main banking room showing detail of bronze and beveled plate glass screen. 
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ing from the corners of the room by 
paneled doors, are airy and convenient. 
The whole atmosphere of the room is 
one of quiet and security without the 
oppressiveness and secrecy of the usual 
similar apartment. 

This note is repeated more clearly in 
the ladies’ writing room with its de- 
pendencies. Here all is light paint, gay 
chintz, sunlight, and again an open fire. 

In the second story there are at present 
only toilet rooms and the room of the 
directors, the latter paneled in natural 
white pine, unstained but oiled and 
rubbed until it approximates the patina 
of age. 

The furniture and electric fixtures 
were most carefully designed to be in 
harmony with their architectural sur- 
roundings. In the main room two long 
tables with pigskin covered chairs re- 
place the usual stand-up check desks, and 
high back chairs in red morocco take the Chairman of the board. 


MorGANn B. BRAINARD 
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Officers’ quarters. 
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looking toward the entrance. 


The main banking room, 


mantel, cus- 


chairs. 


» showing the beautiful 


tomers’ desks and 


Public space in the main banking room 
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PorTeR B. CHASE F. RAYMOND DRAPER 


President Bankers Trust Company, Treasurer Bankers Trust Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Nothing, however, has interfered with 


place of the misery benches on which 
one usually waits for friends who have 
business to transact. 


the practical working of a modern bank. 
The equipment, the lighting and ventila- 


Ladies’ room. 
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Safe deposit department. 


tion of the working space, the proper 
relation between component parts and 
the ease of circulation have all been as- 
sured, and when the future extension 
takes place no structural or decorative 
changes need be made. 

Porter B. Chase is president of the 
Bankers Trust Company; Philip B. Gale, 
vice-president; F. Raymond Draper, 
secretary and treasurer; and Louis P. 
Merriman, assistant treasurer. Morgan 
B. Brainard is chairman of the board. 

Trustees include Morgan B. Brainard, 
president Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Charles E. Chase, chairman of the 
board Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Porter B. Chase, president; 
Charles P. Cooley, chairman of the board 
Society for Savings; William R. C. 
Corson, president and treasurer Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Company; Austin Dunham, F. R. 
Cooley & Company; Robert W. Dwyer, 


treasurer Dime Savings Bank; John O. 
Enders, chairman of the board Hart- 
ford National Bank & Trust Company; 
Philip B. Gale, president Hartford Ma- 


chine Screw Company; Daniel J. 
Glazier, secretary and treasurer Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company; Charles A. 
Goodwin, Shipman & Goodwin; William 
B. Goodwin, secretary World Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company; Edward R. 
Grier, vice-president Arrow Electric 
Company; Ralph B. Ives, president 
Aetna Insurance Company; James Lee 
Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Ian D. 
MacKenzie, treasurer Smyth Manufac’ 
turing Company; Edward Milligan, 
president Hartford Phoenix Insurance 
Company; Robert B. Newell, president 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Com: 
pany; James B. Slimmon, secretary Actna 
Life Insurance Company; George S. 
Stevenson, Thomson, Fenn & Co. 
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THE BANKER-—A FIGURE OF ROMANCE 


“Mr. Kane's book lives up to its ambitious title, making interesting reading for the 
layman as well as for the banker, who has a personal interest in the subject,” says the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of &homas P. Kane’s The Romance and Tragedy of Banking 
(Bankers Publishing Company,J$%0). A brief description of the book, with excerpts from 


sme of the interesting incideh 


T a dinner given by, the Bankers 
A\ ‘Assocation of thexspistrict of 
Columbia one evening, Thomas 
P. Kane, seated next to a prominent law- 
yer, related a number of interesting tales 
of the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
ofice, with which he was connected for 
forty years. The jurist suggested that 
these, and others with which Mr. Kane 
was doubtless familiar, would make an 
interesting and enlightening book. Thus 
originated the idea for The Romance and 
Tragedy of Banking. 


“It is not an essay on banking and cur- 
rency,’ says Mr. Kane in the introduc- 
tion, “nor a discussion of financial or 
economic theories. It is simply a narra- 
tive of events of more or less importance 
ind interest in the history of the Na- 
tional Currency Bureau with some orig- 
inal deductions and comments. It con- 
tains many unvarnished truths, plainly 
told, with no attempt at literary excel- 
lence. It deals with men and measures, 
methods and motives in connection with 
the administration of the bureau, with no 
intention of contrasting one administra- 
tion with another or of drawing invidious 
distinctions between them. It endeavors 
to right some wrongs where injustice has 
been done and to correct some erroneous 
impressions as to the powers and duties 
of the Comptroller of the Currency.” 


Beginning with a discussion of the 
National Bank Act and its origin, the 
dook describes the Currency Bureau and 
then devotes a chapter to each of the 


related, is given below. 


Comptrollers of the Currency with whom 
the author was associated as deputy. 
Each of these chapters gives, first, a brief 
biography of the Comptroller discussed 
therein and then proceeds with interest- 
ing incidents which occurred during the 
regime of that particular Comptroller. 


* *£ & & 


The modern gold-digger, her methods 
and results, pale into insignificance be- 
fore one of the most romantic—and 
tragic—of these, the story of “the cele- 
brated Cassie Chadwick, a female 
Napoleon of finance, who succeeded in 
completely deceiving not only the officers 
of the bank (The Citizens National Bank 
of Oberlin, Ohio) but everyone else with 
whom she had any business dealings.” 
By various manipulations Mrs. Chadwick 
got loans from the bank until “when the 
bank failed Mrs. Chadwick was liable 
to the association for $250,000, or over 
four times the amount of the capital stock 
of the association.” 

“The credulous president of the bank 
apparently was completely hypnotized by 
this woman and not only freely loaned 
her the funds of the institution but made 
her liberal advances from his personal re- 
sources. So complete was his confidence 
in her honesty and her financial ability 
to fully discharge her obligations to tke 
bank and to himself that for several days 
after the bank failed he still believed and 
maintained that she would come torward 
and meet her obligations.” 
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SHOP TALK 


MONG the requests we have re- 

ceived this month for names of 
books on different phases of bank- 
ing, were several asking for practical 
books covering the work of a bank, in 
general, for a person who knew nothing 
about banking. In answer to these we 
suggested William H. Kniffin, Jr.’s The 
Practical Work of a Bank, a new and 
revised edition of which is to be pub- 
lished this winter by the Bankers Publish- 
ing Company. We have already re- 
ceived a number of orders for this new 
edition, to be sent as soon as it is out. 
If you want to be sure of getting a copy 
at once, write us and we will fill your 
order immediately on publication. 


ay 


WE also received a number of requests 
for a list of books, mentioned in last 
month’s Books for Bankers, which was 
compiled for the Banco de Mexico. This 
list contains the titles of forty-five books 
on bank‘ng su’table for a banking li- 


brary. If you wish a copy of th’s list 
we will be glad to send you one. 


Wy 


PORTRAYAL of a banker as a romantic 
figure of business life, rather than as the 
cold and inhuman person which he is 
usually pictured, is presented in an in- 
teresting book, An Outline of Careers, 
in which various experts discourse on 
various careers. Reeve Schley, vice- 
president the Chase National Bank of 
New York, ends his outline of a banking 
career thus: 

“Back of this and deeper than all is 
the fact that the bank itself is the heart 


of every community. Every new enter. 
prise must look to the bank for its jp. 
ception because capital is needed in al. 
most every instance for the creation of 
the enterprise. New fields are discovered, 
new inventions are sought, to be made 
practical for the benefit of the world. 
Every combination of industry must 
have the bank as its sponsor. The in- 
dividual banker sees all this. He is pres 
ent at the birth of these new and won: 
derful enterprises, and unfortunately in 
numerous instances he is present at the 
death of others. Many times he is called 
upon to revitalize the business which has 
failed. The bank is to the body cor 
porate what the heart is to the human 
body, and while the career of a banker 
may perhaps not have the dramatic mo 
ments which will occur in the career of 
a lawyer or of a statesman, the sustained 
interest in the general development of 
the business community in which he re- 
sides will be substantially greater. What 
one may lose of the dramatic will be 
more than compensated for by the satis 
faction of origination. This is the most 
fascinating element in the life of a 


banker.” 


TALES of the romance—and the tragedy 

in banking, of which Mr. Schley 
speaks, are told in The Romance and 
Tragedy of Banking by Thomas P. 
Kane (Bankers Publishing Company, 
$5.00) which is described in greater de- 
tail on page 1 of this month’s Books for 


Bankers. 
Wy 


RECOLLECTIONS of a Busy Life by James 
B. Forgan (Bankers Publishing Com 
pany, $6.00) is another proof that bank: 
ing is not the uninteresting business tt 
seems to the layman—and sometimes to 
the banker. His book tells interestingly 
of his rise from a bank apprentice at St 
Andrews, Scotland. to chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Chi 


cago. 


aa) 


“Sport is any kind of work you are not 
paid for.”"—Vanderbilt Masquerader. 
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The First Course 
in Bank Advertising 








Some of the 
Topics Covered 


The First Duty of the 
Advertising Manager. 
Bank Advertising and 
Commercial Advertising. 
Appropriation, Media, 
Bank Signature. 

Appeals, Size of space, 
Type, Layouts. 
Headlines and Copy 
Writing. 

Timely Newspaper Ad- 
vertising. 

Localized Newspaper 
Advertising Campaign. 
Classified Newspaper 
Advertising. 

Bank Publicity, Practi- 
cal Stories. 

Usable Publicity Arti- 
cles. 

Home-Made Window 
Displays. 

Bank Window Displays, 
Sources of Ideas. 
Writing Letters that At- 
tract Business. 

The Theory of Direct 
Mail Advertising. 
Secondary Direct Mail 
Media. 

Direct Mail Advertising 
for Savings. 

The Status of the Bank 
Magazine. 

Direct Mail Advertising, 
Usable Plans. 

Personal Solicitation in 
Building Business. 
Creating Outside Con- 
tacts. 

Banker-Farmer Co- 
operation. 

Contests: Employes’, 
Customers’, Stockhold- 
ers 

Buying Advertising. 
Advertising the Open- 
ing of a New Building. 








By W. E. WALKER 


Embodying the most successful bank business build- 
ing plans used by banks everywhere during the 
past five years. 


Who Is It For? 


The Senior Officer who wants to be grounded in 
this subject and who wants available constantly hun- 
dreds of successful advertisements, letters, economy 
suggestions, displays and home made business build- 
ing plans for his ready use. 

The Advertising Manager who knows bank adver- 
tising but who wants a collection of the most success- 
ful bank advertising plans and copy used by average 
banks the country over during the past five years. 

The Junior Officer working into the bank advertis- 
ing and new business field will find this work in- 
valuable. 

What Does It Contain? 

1. A 275 page book entitled “Bank Business Building” 
by W. E. Walker, covering every phase of bank advertis- 
ing and new business work. 

2. 24 separate assignments on bank advertising and new 
business methods, each one covering a separate topic and 
mailed out to subscribers at intervals of two weeks. 

3. A year’s subscription to “The Bankers Magazine” in- 
cluding “Banking Publicity"—a special section devoted to 
current bank advertising and new business activities. 

4. The privilege for one year of sending in advertising 
material to us for expert criticism and suggestions. 


See It for Yourself. 
But you don’t have to take our word for this. Simply 
sign and mail the coupon below and examine this material 


at your own desk and decide for yourself its practical 
usefulness to YOU. 





ORDER BLANK 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

71 Murray Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on 10 days’ approval the 24 assignments 
in the Walker Course in Bank Advertising and a copy of 
“Bank Business Building.” If I decide to enroll for the 
course it is understood that the fee is $20 payable in cash in 
advance or $22.50 payable in five monthly instalments. 


Bank 


Address 











BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








THE FoREIGN EXPANSION OF AMERICAN 
BANKS. By Clyde William Phelps. 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. $4.15. 


IN the past, most of what has been writ- 
ten or said in regard to American foreign 
banking expansion has been in the form 
of an argument, either for or against the 
proposition. This volume, therefore, 
contributes an entirely new point of view 
by presenting, not a theoretical argu- 
ment for or against the proposal that 
American banks should engage in foreign 
expansion, but instead a description of 
the foreign expansion already made by 
American banks. 

The author has analyzed carefully 
both the general structure of foreign con- 
nections at present maintained by 
American banks and also the legal prob- 
lems which these institutions must con- 
front when they attempt to organize in 
foreign countries. He has considered 
the obstacles that grow out of the Amer- 
ican attitude toward, and discrimination 
against, foreign branch banks. His book 
is thus both an excellent account of what 
has peen done, an analysis of what mav 
be accomplished by foreign branches and 
also a study of those problems of public 
and national policy which must be dealt 
with if the United States is to make any 
real progress in giving banking support 
to foreign trade in the future. 

After an introduction telling of the 
new period in foreign banking entered 
into by the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in 1914, the writer takes up, in 
chapter form, the following topics: 
Methods of Banking Contact with For- 
eign Markets, Branch Banks and Foreign 
Trade Financing, Branch Banks and the 
* Promotion of Foreign Trade, Some Ad- 
ditional Reasons for the Establishment of 
Foreign Branch Banks, American For- 
eign Branch Banks before 1914, the 
Banking Reforms of 1914, American 
Foreign Trade since 1914, the Expan- 


sion of American Foreign Branch Banks 


since 1914, the Foreign Branches of Fed. 
eral Reserve Banks and the Develop 
ment of American Bank Acceptances, 
the Legal Status of American Branch 
Banks in the Principal Countries, the 
Legal Status of Foreign Banks in the 
United States, the Question of Reci 
procity. 


THE FARMER’S CAMPAIGN FOR CREDIT 
By Clara Eliot. New York: D. Apple: 
ton and Company. $3.15. 


THE difficulties which the farmers of the 
United States have felt to be laid upon 
them by deficiencies in the financial 
machinery, as such, are analyzed in this 
volume, to see how and to what extent 
the farmers have been justified in their 
feeling of having been discriminated 
against by the mechanism of finance, and 
in addition to evaluate the measures 
which have been taken or suggested to 
meet these difficulties. 

In order to do this the author, who is 
an instructor in economics and statistics 
at Barnard College, Columbia University, 
has first examined the historical back: 
ground of the farmer's relations with 
the monetary system; given a description 
of the machinery for supplying credit 
to agriculture prior to the recent agricul 
tural crisis; analyzed the agricultural 
crisis of 1921; discussed the governmen: 
tal response to that crisis, including 
especially the Agricultural Credits Act 
of 1923; given a brief synopsis of the 
situation since 1923; and closed with a 
treatment of some of the basic issues 
the field of credit theory which are im 
mediately involved in the policies of the 
United States regarding agricultural 
credit. 

The book does not pretend to give a 
basis for judgment on all phases of the 
farm problem. It confines itself to a dis 
cussion of the financial aspects of the 
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situation and to the proposals for relief 
through financial measures. 


TesTING BEFORE INVESTING. By Edmond 
E. Lincoln. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Company. $1.65. 


THaT first $1000, which many people 
save but few know what to do with after 
saving it, is discussed by the author in 
this book, which deals with investments 
for the salaried man, defined as “the 
average American employe of a large 
corporation who has a margin over the 
necessities of life, but not enough to 
justify taking chances.” 

After discussing who should invest 
and how to start—from whom to get ad- 
the author gives guideposts 
for the new investor with general tests 
which should be put to every security 
before it is bought. This is followed by 
more detailed principles and standards, 
after which the various classes are taken 
up individually. 

Bonds, stocks, both common and pre- 
ferred, public utilities, “rails,” indus- 
trials, foreign bonds and real estate bonds 
are given consideration in a special char- 
ter devoted to each one. Economic in- 
fluences to be watched, the actua! pur- 
chase of bonds or stocks and a glossary 
of investment terms conclude the brief 
but thorough study. 

The author was formerly assistant 
professor of finance in the graduate 
school of business administration of Har- 
vard University and is author of Applied 
Business Finance and Problems in Busi- 
ness Finance. 


vice, etc. 


Prorits IN BANK Stocks. By W. H. 
Woodward. New York: The MacMil- 
lan Company. $1.65. 


THE advantages of bank stocks as in- 
vestments, the best way to select them 
and the kind of dealers with whom to do 
business set down plainly and clear- 
'y by the author, who has had ten years 
nN active oank and trust company work 


d »T) _— - °° 
nd ten scars as a dealer in securities, 








Do you know 
the difference between— 


Interchangeable bonds and registerable 
bonds? 


Redeemable bonds and redemption 


bonds? 


Perpetual bonds and indeterminate 


bonds? 
Debenture bonds and mortgage bonds? 
Senior bonds and junior bonds? 
Overcapitalization and watered stock? 


Mint par of exchange and commercial 
rates? 


Straight and revolving letters of credit? 
A panic, crisis, and depression? 


Index numbers, price composites, and 
relatives? 


Business cycle, speculative cycle, and 
investment cycle? 


Default and repudiation? 

Legal reserves and cash reserves? 
General and specific deposits? 

Mixed and industrial collateral? 
Member and clearing member banks? 
Mutual and stock savings banks? 
Treasury stock and unissued stocks? 


A continuing and specific guaranty? 


The Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance 


gives just such information as the above, 
with the “reason why.” 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
$10 71 MurraySt.,N.Y. $10 

















—this book stands alone——“ a thorough and 
systematic treatise in a field as yet virtually un- 
touched.”—American Banker. 


——it will tell you how 


the Par Clearance System 


affects your bank 


—whether you charge exchange or remit at par. If you 
charge exchange, the system is taking away some of your 
profits by driving your customers to par remitting banks. 
If you remit at par, the exchange-charging banks are 
taking an unfair advantage of you, by charging exchange 
on their own checks, and collecting yours at par.. Do 


$7.50 





you know how the par clearance system originated? Do 
you know the economic saving it has accomplished? Do 
you know how widespread it is? 
to make a rational decision whether your bank shall con- 
tinue its present policy or change. 


The Clearing and 
Collection of Checks 


By Walter E. Spahr 


You can order this book on 5 days’ approval from the 
Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., N. Y. 


You need all these facts 


You will find them in 


$7.50 














particularly in the stocks of leading New 
York banks. 

The returns which can be expected by 
the man who consistently buys bank 
stocks over a period of time show amaz- 
ing profits. 

The writer explains the characteristics 
which render bank stocks among the 
most desirable securities available, com- 
bining great safety and marketability 
with almost certain appreciation in value 
of both the invested principal and in- 
come. 

Included in the volume are a number 
of practical examples showing the start- 
ling growth in value of certain bank 
stocks and the gratifying results obtained 
by those who have invested in capital 
stocks of the institutions. 

Chapter headings include, in addition 
to A Few Generalities: What Are Bank 
Stocks and Insurance Stocks? Attractive 
Features of Bank Stocks, Disadvantages 


(which do not exist), The Experienced 
Bank Stock Buyer, The Novice Buys, 
How the Dealer Works, and What Bank 
Stocks Have Done. 


EssENTIALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. By 
Warren C. DuBois. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.15. 


More and more often the banker is being 
called upon to come out from behind his 
desk or counter to speak before gather 
ings of fellow bankers or business men 
And often he finds that the assurance he 
has never been without when in the tel 
ler’s cage deserts him on the platform 
He should be most interested in this 
volume by a member of the New York 
Bar and instructor in public speaking at 
New York University. ‘2 

It embraces, in compact style, a brief 
but comprehensive summary of the fun 
damentals of effective speaking as the 
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Are these Books in your banking library? 


Recollections of a 
Busy Life 


By James B. Forcan 


The life story of one of America’s bank- 
ers. A limited number of copies available 
of an edition, autographed and bound in 


leather. $6.00 


Bank Agricultural Depart- 
ment 
By R. A. Warp 


Shows the bank in an agricultural 
district how to serve the farming in- 
terests of the community. $1.25 


The Women’s Department 


101 Window Displays 
By M. E. CHAsE 
A book of suggestions for window 
displays in which every branch of bank- 
ing is included. The properties neces- 


sary may be obtained in towns as small 
as 5000. $5.00 


Clearing and Collection of 
Checks 
By Wa ter E, Spanr, Ph.D. 
A treatise on the development of the 


present clearing and collection —- 
$7.50 


Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance 
By Gtenn G. MuNN 


Every term, expression or phrase 
used in banking and finance, and in 
commercial contacts with banking is 
listed in this book; not a dictionary 
definition but an adequate explanation. 

$10.00 





By ANNE SEWARD 





This book is a necessity to banks 
that are contemplating organization of 
this department, and is full of ideas for 
those already organized. 


Elements of Foreign 
Exchange 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A good working knowledge of the 
subject can be gained in a few hours 
from this little book. $1.60 


The Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment 
By Gitenn G. Munn 


Presents the functions of the paying 
A teller and related departments in every 
phase—whether in a city or country bank, 

Pj the East or West. A reference 


p35 book on checks and disposition 
| of money. $1.25 he 











Bank Credit Methods and 
Practice 


By T. J. KavANAUGH 
Description of the operation of a credit 
department, useful not only to the banker 
but also to the business executive in 
learning the banker’s attitude on credit 
risks, $2.50 





Bankers Publishing Co. 


The Bank Credit Investigator 


By Russett F. Pruppen 


Tells in as concise a manner as possible 
what problems the young man will meet in 
a bank credit department. 
steps to be taken in a credit investigation 
and analyzation of a credit risk. $1.50 


Advice as to 


Commercial Paper 
Acceptances and Analysis of 
Credit Statements 
By Wo. H. Knirrin 

Of the few books entirely devoted to 
this, subject, this is a safe investment; 
205 pages, with 100 pages of actual state- 
ments completely analyzed on facing 


pages. $2.50 


New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 

As a complete description of how to 

conduct a publicity and new business 

department in any bank, large or small, 


this book serves as an excellent guide. 
$1.25 


Cause and Prevention of 
Bank Defalcations 
By M. K. Fow er 


Written to point out to bank direc- 
tors and officers their responsibility for 
the prevention of defalcations. $1.50 


71 Murray St., New York 











